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A GREAT LEADER IN EDUCATION 
ERASMUS 1469 — 1536 


WAYLAND J. CHASE 


University of Wisconsin 


Ix two years will come the 400th anniversary of the death of Desi- 
This fact invites to a restudy of his career and a 


derius Erasmus. 
To do these things has been made 


reappraisal of his achievements. 
more alluring and more easy by the advent in recent years of new 
scholarly studies like those in English of Allen, Smith, Huizinga, Man- 
The date of the death of Erasmus is more easily 


gan, and Hyma. 
throughout his life 


ascertained than that of his birth, for he sought 
to beeloud the facts concerning his entrance into this world. The 
truth seems to be that in 1469 he was born of what Pope Leo X in 1517 
styled ‘‘an illegitimate and even as I fear a damnable union.’’ The 
pope at that time was granting Erasmus a dispensation that officially 
removed the disabilities consequent to his being the son of an unmarried 


woman and a priest. Rotterdam claims the honor of his birth, and in 


that city in the home of his grandmother he passed the first two or 
three years of his life. Early in his boyhood, perhaps at six, he at- 
tended the sehool at Deventer, one of the centers of influence of the 
Brothers and Sisters of the Common Life. This religious order of lay 
folk, for its members needed to be neither priests nor monks, was 
much eoneerned for the welfare of schoolboys in some of the cities of 
the Netherlands and in the neighboring states east of them. At first 
t did no more than provide safe havens, that is, well supervised lodg- 
ings for boys who were at school away from home. Later it erected 
school buildings and conducted schools in which were some of the best 
teachers of the fourteenth and fifteenth century. The underlying motive 
of these undertakings of the Order was religious and church reform, 
the eonviction of the Brethren being that to surround the school boy 
with the best possible influences, and to imbue him with genuine re- 
igiousness were the best ways of effecting the much needed reform in 
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church and society. Some members of this Order were famous mysties 
such as Thomas A. Kempis, and influenced religious thought far and 
wide by their writings. From the school at Deventer Erasmus went 
when he was about twelve to the cathedral school at Utrecht wher 
because of his high pitched voice he got a place in the cathedral choij 
and with it free schooling, board, lodging, and clothes. He would 
seem to have stayed there but two years. Perhaps after that his voice 
changed and ceased to satisfy requirements. Next there were two or 
three years of study at S’Hertogenbosch in another of the schools 
of the Brethren. Though like other great men of even more moder 
times Erasmus sometimes referred disparagingly to the edueation he r 
ceived in his childhood, it is the judgment of his biographers that from 
the schools of this Order he gained much, ineluding his life aim. It 
was in these schools that humanism first influenced the curriculum 
teaching methods of northern Europe. In them 


and 
Erasmus sat und 
teachers who felt enthusiasm for the new learning, and from them hy 
first got his interest in the ancient classics. 

Between 1480 and 1490 he entered the Order of the Augustinia 
Canons in their house at Steyn near his birthplace, and thus beeam 
a monk. Good facilities for study were afforded him and despite what 
he writes in later years derogatory to monasticism, he probably was 
happy there. In fact one of his earliest literary efforts deseribes in 
glowing terms the advantages of monastic life. His unusual aptitud 
for learning revealed itself while he was yet a schoolboy, and his pas 
sionate industry at his books while a youth impresses the student of 
his life. We need to remind ourselves that the world into which hi 
was born was still largely medieval; that the printing press had the: 
only begun to function, and that when Erasmus began his school davs 
Italian humanism had but very faintly touched northern Europe. Th: 
northern teachers who were devoted to the study of the ancient classics 
were very few, and facilities for this study very seanty. The mor 
astery at Steyn, however, had in its fairly well filled library some manu 
scripts of Roman authors. There Erasmus, who earlier had mastered 
Terence, Ovid, and Horace, found and absorbed the works of Cicer 
Juvenal, Seneca, Virgil, and also Latin translations of 
Greek authors. 


some of thy 


After five years of life in the monastery his brilliance and prom 
ise were recognized in the world outside. One evidence of this is that 
the Bishop of Cambria asked him to be his Latin seeretary. From th: 
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| of the monastery he obtained temporary leave of absence and ac- 
ed the position. This proved to be for him the ending of his mo- 
i¢ activities, and his biographers point out that the launching of his 
er on the great ocean of the world was in the same year as that in 
eh Columbus made his famous embarking. To the office of secre- 
v that of chaplain was doubtless attached, for he was ordained a 


priest at this time. 

\fter a year’s stay in the bishop’s household he went under the 
bishop’s patronage and with monastic permission to study at the Uni- 
Here he was matriculated in theology and after five 


versity of Paris. 
In partial prepara- 


semesters he had earned a bacealaureate ad biblia. 
tion for this he preached some sermons and took among other required 


courses one in scholastic philosophy. This course with its superannu- 


ited medieval subtleties such as whether there could be ‘‘horsiness with- 
Truth to tell, the study 


out a horse’’ aroused his mirth and contempt. 
To add 


if the ancient elassies had continued to be his chief interest. 


to his ineome during this time he had private pupils in Latin one of 
In 


whom was an Englishman who later was known as Lord Mountjoy. 
1499 leaving Paris he travelled with this pupil to England where began 
his lifelong friendships with John Colet and Thomas More. The former 
was a churchman son of a Lord Mayor of London, and was on the way 
to becoming one of the foremost of England’s religious leaders. He was 
one of the few Englishmen of his day who had studied in renaissance 
Italy. Instead of becoming paganized by his studies and contacts there, 
as so many scholars of his day did, he returned to England more de 
voted than ever to the purpose of making the Roman Catholic religion 
of which he was a priest more vital and effectivé. Thomas More’s 
scholarship, piety, and zeal for reform are too well known to need de- 
scription here. The close intimaey which developed between Erasmut 
and these two men made this visit to England the turning point in his 
life. Association with them revived in him the ideals planted by the 
Brethren of the Common Life, and jointly these influences shaped his 
purpose which came to be the reforming of church and society 


life 
To battle steadfastly through life against 


hrough the power of his pen. 
the deeply rooted superstitiousness and irrationality of his times was 
is program, and the end that he had in view was enlightenment, knowl- 
dge, sanity, such as characterized the best of the ancient classical 
vriters and the largest-minded of the carly church Fathers. But the need 
ind the urge to study more took him in 1499 away from England again 
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to Paris where he strove to perfect himself in Greek. At this time he sc ola 
wrote of himself, *‘I have been devoting my whole energy to Greek |it nd ti 
erature, and as fast as I shall receive money, I shall first buy Greek author 
authors, and afterwards clothes.’’ The fact is that in the early years meagre 
of the sixteenth century there were few in northern Europe, even at the lar we 
universities, who knew enough Greek to be able to teach it effective!) n eae 
Consequently in the mastering of this language during this second stay lishers 
in Paris he had in large measure to be his own teacher. that h 
In 1506 there came to him at last the longed for opportunity to inane 
go to Italy, whither he travelled in company with a wealthy youth sellers 
whose edueation he engaged to direct. There he completed the mas wltts 
tery of Greek. When in 1509 Henry VIII became king of England whom 
he returned to that country in the expectation that the young king am, 
would prove to be a generous patron of learning. In England he re not di 
mained this time for four years, teaching Greek and theology at thy whon 
University of Cambridge, and assisting Colet in his school enterpris: tains 
This enterprise was the refounding and modernizing of St. Paul’s equal 
Cathedral school which is today one of England’s most famous Public abou 
Schools, and to it Colet was devoting his great inherited wealth. To as th 
this school reorganization Erasmus gave a helping hand at several times rest 
and in various ways. One of these was his collaboration with Colet abou 
and with the headmaster of the school, William Lily, in the making of in Ve 
the so-called Lilv’s grammar, which ruled the schools of England to A 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and was used throughout th ing 
colonial period in secondary schools in America. After leaving Eng OL 
land in 1513 Erasmus resided first in one place on the eontinent and elud 
then in another, his choice of residence being determined by considera os 
tions of his health, which throughout his life was frail, and the loca to 8 
tion of the printing house, through which he could most advantage satal 
ously publish his books. Though again and again offered university bool 
posts, a professorial career did not satisfy him. For one thing h fall 
desired greater independence than he could find in that, and for anothe: ind 
he visioned clearly the power that the printing press had to give wings ral 
to his learning. His resolve was, therefore, to make his power to in _ 
fluence felt through his pen. Of course he knew Duteh: had learned _ 
to speak a little French, English, and Italian: had a good mastery of “4 
Greek, and some command over Hebrew; but it was in Latin only that - 
ol 


he wrote, both in his very extensive correspondence, and in his multi 
tudinous books. In this language, which was the universal tongue of pa} 
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jlarship in those days, he had made himself through wide reading 
tireless practice the recognized master of literary style. For every 
hor in the sixteenth century the direct profits of authorship were 
meagre. General copyright was not recognized! Erasmus’ most popu- 
work was printed during his lifetime in nine different cities, and 
each of two of these, Venice and Cologne, by three separate pub- 
What he got for these printings is not known but it is believed 


sners, 

it he got nothing for most of them. So it did not avail him much 
naneially that many of his hooks were ‘‘best seliers,’’ of which book- 
sellers’ records supply proof. All his life his chief support came from 
vifts and pensions bestowed upon him by wealthy patrons, among 
whom were Charles V, Thomas Cranmer, Thomas Cromwell, Bishop War- 
am, Lord Mountjoy and many others of the great of those days. It was 
not demeaning then for an author to ask for an honorarium from one to 
whom he had dedicated a book. Erasmus’ publie correspondence con- 
tains seores of begging letters. By 1522 his annual income seems to have 
equalled the usual salary of a university professor of that time. Joking 
about his will whieh he made in 1527, he said he was in the same condition 
as the poor priest whose will read, ‘‘I have nothing: I owe mueh: the 
rest I give to the poor.’’ However, when Erasmus’ will was probated 
about ten years later, it was found that he had left an estate equivalent 
in value to more than $40,000 of today’s money. 
According to the Bibliotheca Erasmiana’, his printed works, inelud- 
the many books he edited, number two hundred and twenty-six. 


Of most of these many editions were needed and the total of these in- 
cluding their various translations would seem to be close to five thousand. 
Some editions amounted to as many as two thousand copies, others 
to not more than five hundred. Allowing no more than the lower figure 
for each edition, we find that at least two millions and a half of his 
books have been printed. Of the various categories into which these 
fall the most important are (1) books for advanced scholars of Greek 
ind Latin literature, (2) books for advaneed students of religious lit- 
erature, (3) religious books for the rank and file of the clergy and lay- 
men, (4) sehool textbooks, (5) treatises on edueational theory, (6) 
essays on various other subjects, (7) his letters. The last named he 
imself edited and published in accordance with the custom of his day, 
ifter he had come to his fame. In the sixteenth century period of fierce 
‘ontroversy especially over religion when ‘*Who’s Who’’ and news- 
pers did not exist, a great man’s letters had great popularity. And, 


The figures from the Bibliotheca Erasmiana are on the authority of Mangan 
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to quote from one of his biographers, ‘‘for the student of Literatur 
and history today these letters are a feast. What associates does thy 
reader of them have! Popes, monarchs, nobles, bankers, reformers 
scholars, artists, writers, Luther, Melanechthon, Margaret of Navarr 
Colet, More, Budé, Zwingli, Rabelais. To name them all would be to 
eall the roll of half the great men of the early sixteenth century.’’ L. 
us examine the others of these eategories of his writings to get a du 
measure of their content and impressiveness. The list of ancient class 
eal authors whose works he edited contains the names of twenty-five, 
of whom Cicero, Horace, Livy, Ovid, Terence, Seneca, and Pliny may 
typify the Roman group, and Aristotle, Aesop, Euripides, Isocrates 
Galen, Plutareh the Greek, and Josephus the Hebrew. He was not 
only one of the most prolifie and wide-ranging editors of his day but 
also one of the ablest. It must not be forgotten that the diffieulties then 
confronting an editor of this material were much greater than they 
are now, and sometimes Erasmus’ knowledge was inadequate. Never 
theless, say his biographers, his textual emendations were noteworthy 
In the text of Seneea alone he is said to have correeted four thousand 
errors. 

A similarly important service was performed by him in the edit 
ing of the writings of nine of the Church Fathers—Augustine, Jerome. 
Ambrose, Basil and others. This genuine service to the Chureh was 
motivated by his desire to supply the facilities for a thoroughgoing 
study of the sources of Christian doctrine. And with the same motive 
he brought out in 1516 his first Greek edition of the New Testament 
bound together with a Latin version that differed but little from the 
Vulgate. Three years later he published a second edition accompanied 
by a more radical Latin version. As a basis for the first edition he had 
ten different manuscripts: for later editions he used still others. Bound 
separately, according to the practice of the day, were published his 
abundant notes and comments upon the Seriptures, rich in literars 
value and foreshadowing the Biblieal criticism of later scholars. On¢ 
of the most important of the several services rendered by this first modern 
(ireek version was that it was the basis of numerous translations into 
the vernaculars. Luther’s was one of these, the King James version 
was another. Erasmus both foresaw and desired that such transla 
tions should be made, as he boldly deelared in the following: ‘‘T wish 
that even the weakest woman might read the Gospels and the Epistles 
of St. Paul. I desire that thev be translated into all languages, so as 
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be read and understood not only by Scots and Irishmen, but even 
sut the first step to their being read is to 


Saracens and Turks. 
I long for the day when the 


them intelligible to the reader. 


ke 


re rmer shall sing portions of them to himself as he follows the plow, 
to en the weaver shall hum them to the tune of his shuttle, when the 
traveller shall while away with their stories the weariness of his jour- 
\ ney.’ From 1517 on he published in the Latin language his so called 

Paraphrases of several of the books of the New Testament. Trans- 
- itors turned these also into the vernaculars. By the order of Edward 
\ \I in 1547 it was required that an English version of his Paraphrase 
of the Gospels be put into every church, and that ‘‘every parson be- 
t ow the rank of B. D. own a copy.’’ These requirements with slight 


modifications were continued by Queen Elizabeth also. 
Of his religious books for the general Latin-reading public his ‘ 
hiridion Militis Christiani’’ is representative. That title may be 
The Christian Soldier’s Dagger or as The Hand- 


translated either as The 
hook of the Christian Soldier. It taught that the true Christian’s re- 


ivion consisted not in the acceptance of theological doctrine nor the 


‘En 


performance of outward ceremonies, but in a true self-sacrificing loyalty 
to the teachings of Christ: that life should be a warfare against the evil 


in one’s self and in the world. The Enchiridion is significant both be- 


cause it appears to reveal Erasmus’ own religious views, and because 


of its immense popularity. This little book of thirteen chapters was 


very widely sold and translated, and has gone through one hundred 
twenty-one editions. One of its services was as a school textbook. 
The earliest of his more ambitious undertakings in the field of edu- 


cational helps was his ‘‘ Adagia,’’ a collection of eclassie proverbs in 


both Greek and Latin, each learnedly and illuminatingly interpreted 
and expounded, with witty comment upon its origin and application. 
At its first appearance it was not more than a pamphlet, which he com- 
piled for one or more of his pupils in Paris. By the time of the final 
edition of it in the author’s lifetime it was a work of large size, con- 
taining more than four thousand adages. But it was much more than 
a book of proverbs, much more than a collection of ‘‘the wisdom of 
It was one of those literary 


the many embodied in the wit of one.’’ 
This need is indi- 


apparatus of which the age stood in great need. 
cated by the fact that the book passed through one hundred and seventy 
The service it rendered is clearly set forth in these words 


editions. 
a boon it must have 


of one of the biographers of Erasmus. ‘* What 


ir t 
hy 
I's 
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been to the student, in an age when books were rare and expensive, 
supplying him as it did, with apt and elegant phraseology on all sorts 
of subjects; serving as an introduction to the Greek and Latin classics 
and furnishing besides eloquent declamations against kings and monks 
war and priestcraft! To those, too, who desired an easy method of learn 
ing Greek, it must have been a valuable aid, all the Greek quotations 
of which there were several thousands, being carefully rendered into 
Latin. Thus, besides to a great extent serving the purpose of a diction 
ary and a grammar, it is a commonplace book, a journal and a _ book 
of travels, all in one.”’ A consequence of its popularity and wide ser 
vice is that many of the ancient proverbs have the currency that they 
have today. The following few taken from the Adagia illustrate this: 

Many a slip “twixt the cup and the lip. 

Out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

One swallow doesn’t make a spring. 

Make haste slowly. 

To have one’s foot in the grave. 

Many men, many minds. 

Erasmus made this, as he did many others of his books, one of his 
agencies for reform of social ills. Let these illustrate that purpose: 
One of the Adages was **The king and the fool are born such.’’ In 


connection with that general theme these are some of the author’s com 


ments. *‘We trust the rudder of a vessel. ...to none but skilful pilots 
but the state....is put into any chanee hands. <A charioteer must 
learn, study, and practice his art: a prince needs only to be born. .. . He 


makes another proverb ‘*The beetle pursues the eagle,’’ the text for 
another attack upon monarchy. ‘‘The eagle is the image of a king, for 
he is neither beautiful nor musical nor fit for food, but he is carnivorous 
rapacious, a brigand, a destroyer, solitary, hated by all, a pest to all, 
who though he can do more harm than anyone, desires to do mor 
harm than he ean.’’ 

Of a sort similar to the Adagia was his ‘* Apophthegmata’’ or ‘‘Say 
ings of the Ancients.’’ This gives aneedotes from or about Diogenes, Soc 
rates, Demosthenes, Caesar, Cicero, Augustus, and many others, and 
both extended widely his reputation for classical scholarship and put 
his learning at the service of many students. Let these few about the 
first named suggest their nature. When some one asked him when 
was the best season to take a wife, he answered, ‘‘For a young man 


any time is too soon; for an old man any time is too late.’’ Being 
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isked what wine he best loved and drank with most pleasure, he said, 


at which another man pays for.’’ To a base-born boy, who had a 


mon harlot for a mother, and who was whirling stones where many 


| were standing around, Diogenes said, ‘‘Be careful boy; you'll hit ) 


The ‘‘Apophthegmata’’ are thought by some to be even 


ir father.’’ 
its aneedotes have been 


ve entertaining than the ‘‘ Adagia,’’ and 
s» popular as to have been worked down for the lower type of jest books, 
"**Merry Tales and Quick An- 


in England, ‘‘Jaek of Dover,’ 
Still another impor- 


swers,’’ and ‘*‘Mother Bunch’s Merriments.’’ 
nt aid to scholars was his ‘‘De duplici Copia Verborum et Rerum,”’ 
It was intended to be 


such as, 


written for Colet’s school and dedicated to him. 
guide to the best modes of expression in words, phrases, and both 


rammatieal and rhetorical forms. It was a compendium of rules and 


storghouse of examples, by resorting to which a writer or a student 
mld give variety and classical latinity to his style; and, said its author, 
what clothing is to the body, style is to the thought.’’ Sixty editions of 
lis work were published during his lifetime, and about eighty since. Dur- 
ng the sixteenth century it was in England and on the continent the 


leading textbook for Latin composition, oral and written. 
famous of his books of school text sort is his ‘‘Col- 


Much the most 
This type of Latin reader had had long vogue 


loquia’’ or Dialogues. 
in the times when one of the chief reasons for learning Latin was to 


he able to speak it. But from none of his predecessors does he seem 


io have borrowed nor did any of them approach his in popularity. 
llis work has run through two hundred and forty-seven editions. He 


hegan it for the same reason that motivated the writing of the first 


Indeed the names of his Paris students appear in the early 


\dagia. 
Ile seems not to have planned to pub- 


editions as the interloeutors. 
ish it until 1518, when one of his students who had preserved his notes of 
t had it printed in a somewhat altered form. Next year Erasmus pub 


ished it revised and slightly enlarged. Thereafter, reeurringly up 


ilmost to the time of the author’s death, new editions appeared, carry- 


ng each time additional material. Beginning only as a textbook of 


conversational Latin it became a series of dialogues each telling an in 


teresting story and constituting a finished one-act play. Most of them 


report actual conversations of the author and his friends about a great 


variety of topies of general interest. They abound in rich humor, keen 
irony, biting satire, elegant criticism, and lively description. Some con- 


tain left handed compliments to obnoxious critics of Erasmus, and many 
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are filled with Erasmus’ zeal for reform as well in the subject matter 
and method of education as in church, state and society. One dia 
logue instructs the school boy in the matter of behavior and manners 
Another, asserting that physical sport is necessary for the pupil’s mind 
and body, deals with various games, such as stool ball, bowling, bal! 
and ring, dancing, leap frog, running, and swimming. Others deal 
with religious education, with reciting, with writing, with making quil! 
pens, with the effect of fear on memory. The colloquy, ‘‘The Abbot 
and the Learned Woman’’ praises the latter for learning Latin and 
Greek as well as French. In ‘‘Of Things and Words,’’ Erasmus criti 
cizes those educators ‘“‘who are more ambitious of names than they irom 


Lis}. 


are of the things themselves.’’ Some have to do with love and mar 
riage. One such represents a girl rejecting an infatuated suitor: atta 
another a young man warning a girl of the dangers in the life of a ext 
nun; another deseribes the inconveniences of married life; another wort 
is the realistie dialogue between a vouth and a harlot which the novelist aISSé 
Charles Read has incorporated into his novel, ‘‘The Cloister and thi the 
Hearth.’’ Others of the dialogues ridicule current beliefs and prac wou 
tices such as excessive fasting and going on pilgrimages. The absurd Ing. 
ities of alchemists and the ignorance of schoolmasters are seoffed at mas 
as are cheating in horse-trading, feminism, false pretensions to nobility, wou 
war, kings’ love of glory, and the delinquencies of echurehmen. On: for 
of the Colloquies purports to be a letter from the Virgin Mary to Ulriel seq 
Zwingli, the reformer thanking him for following Luther in his doe ires 
trine that the invocation of saints is unnecessary. The tone of this put 
sorely displeased both Luther and many of the Catholie leaders. The Nol 
colloquy called ‘*The Fabulous Feast’’ shows a motley group telling 
anecdotes to each other. Several of these are about Louis XI of Frane 
The following is one of them: He had rewarded a peasant with on 
thousand erowns because, out of loval devotion, the rustie had giver 
him a turnip. <A courtier, seeing what had occurred and thinking to 
profit correspondingly, presented the king with a horse. But the king 
reading the mind of the courtier presented him with the turnip, say 
ing that as he had paid a thousand crowns for it, it was good enough for 
any one Not only did the Colloquies have a high rank as a book ot 
instruction for boys and men, but also in after years it was a rich lit 
erary storehouse, pillaged, says Dr. Smith, by many writers, among 
whom were Montaigne, Rabelais, Ben Johnson, Shakespeare, Moliére 


and Cervantes 
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(here are yet others of his works that were written as texts for the 
wls. The chief of these are *‘Cate pro Pueris,’’ a first Latin reader ; 
,a manual on sehool boys’ manners; two treatises on letter writing; 
treatise on the right pronunciation of Latin and Greek; and a 
tin version of a Greek grammar. ‘To these should be added a long 
: of handbooks of Catholic instruction and devotion. 

Ile wrote much, also, on educational theory, and we have seen that 
« Adages and the Colloquies contain such material. His chief writ- 
ngs in this field are the following: ‘‘On the Right Method of Instrue- 
tion.’’ (De Ratione Studii) and *‘On the Liberal Education of Boys 
rom their earliest years,’’ (De Pueris statim ae liberaliter instituen- 
dis). Somewhat in this category was his Ciceronianus, which was an 
attack upon those who earried their veneration of Cicero to such an 
extreme that they would empley any circumlocution rather than to use a 
word that Cieero had not employed in his writings. Like other ren- 
aissanee scholars he drew much of his theory about education from 
the doctrines of Plato, Cicero, Quintilian and Plutarch. But some 
would seem to have come from his own experience and creative think- 
ing. Against the belief which for a thousand years churchmen-school- 
masters had held that to have much concern for the welfare of the body 
would war against the interests of the soul, he urged consideration 
for what John Locke, two centuries later, called our clay house. Con- 
sequently for boys and girls he extolled the value of outdoor games, 
fresh air, regular habits, no fasting, no night work, in order that, as he 
put it, ‘‘the mind being in a sound body may be more fit for instrue- 
tion.”’ Memories of his own schoolboy privations and of the illnesses 
that often harassed him as an adult, doubtless helped to develop this 
doctrine. He revolted against the universal reliance in the schools 
on flogging, declared respect for the natural impulses of the child, and 
advocated the utilization of them in teaching. Thus he would have 
teachers avail themselves of the play instinct, and he urged that learn- 
ing be made interesting through the use of pictures, maps, and stories. 
As to subject matter of education, he deprecated the prevailing ex- 


‘ 


altation of grammar as a study. Said he, ‘‘I have no patience with 
the stupidity of the average teacher of grammar who wastes precious 
vears in hammering rules into children’s heads. We should choose 
such works as are not only sound models of style but are also instrue- 
tive by reason of their subject matter.’’ Humanist to the core, though 
ie was, and intent on instilling classical learning into the minds of 
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those youths of northern Europe, whose educational interests he 


at heart, he advoeated the supplementing of classical literature by | 
study of agriculture, military science, geography, history, astronomy, 
natural history. He expressed the opinion that the prevailing inack 
quacy in teachers and schools needed to be cured by the state’s taking 
charge of education, declaring that ‘‘education is a publie obligation 
in no way inferior to the ordering of the army.’’ As in the Colloquies, 


so elsewhere, he advocated educational opportunity for women, econ 


tending that refinement and culture are indispensable to a mother of as in| 
children. For the work of the teacher he professed deep respect. Not maste 
this letter of his to a German schoolmaster, ‘‘I admit that your vo as he 
eation is laborious, but I utterly deny that it is tragie or deplorable, as and b 


you eall it. To be a schoolmaster is next to being a king. Do you eount in Pa 
it a mean employment to imbue the minds of your fellow citizens in thei and ¢ 
earliest years with the best literature and the love of Christ, and to achie 


of fools it is a humble task, but in fact it is the noblest of oeeupations dispu 


return them to their country honest and virtuous men? In the opinion 


Even among the heathen it was always a noble thing to deserve well In th 


of the state, and no one serves it better than the moulder of raw boys.”’ but 1 

Through the foregoing account, and quantitative and qualitativ: of hi 
appraisal, Erasmus has been revealed as the greatest of sixteenth een sider 
tury educators. It has been shown that his conscious objeet pursued doct 
with all his strength was the reform of European religious, intellectual! senti 
and moral life through the revival of the best ideals of ancient times ogra 


This was the purpose that animated him in editing ancient elassie and plex 
patristic authors and Biblical texts, in compiling ancient proverbs and in al 
aneedotes and other helps for literary workers, in writing school texts 
and books of educational theory, in composing religious manuals, and 
in much of his varied correspondence, More conspicuously, however, 
than in these roles, he played the part of reformer through another 
work, which without doubt proved to be his most popular, indeed his 
most famous book. This was his ‘‘Eneomium Moriae’’ or Praise of 
Folly. Erasmus’ own story of its origin is this, that in 1510 or 1511 
having just arrived in England ahead of his materials for study, and 
being confined by illness to Sir Thomas More’s home, where he was a 
guest, he turned to what he deemed a trifling use of his pen. This prod 
uet of his playful mood he dedicated to his host, whose name he sug- 
vested in the title he chose. According to this book it is folly that makes 
the world go round. It is the thoughtlessness, the unwisdom of child- 
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| which most makes children attractive. Folly is the best preserva- 
of youth and the most effectual antidote against age.’’ ‘‘It is 
olly that women are beholden for those endowments, wherein they so 


It is folly that in the form of self-love 


surpass and excel man.’ 
ipplies the motive for most of men’s activities. With graceful wit 
and humor the author supports at much length this thesis that folly 
nderlies and ramifies human purpose, interest and activity at every age. 
Then he turns to satirical attacks upon the follies of his time, and so 
sin his Colloquies and Adagia he pummeled theologians, monks, school- 
nasters and various other folk of his day, a reformation in whom would, 
as he thinks, vastly benefit society. The little book delighted More 
and his friends so much that it was sent by some of them to be printed 
in Paris. Thereafter it had an enormous circulation and wide influence 
and deserves to be considered among the books through which Erasmus 
achieved his work of education and reform. 

The last twenty years of Erasmus’ life were in the period when 
disputes over religious doctrine engrossed the attention of all Europe. 

In this controversy his part was very large and superlatively important, 
hut it is not the purpose of this paper to deal with this well known side 
of his career. It seems plain, however, that to the end of his life he con- 
sidered himself a true son of the church, engaged not in changing its 
doctrine but in illuminating it, and deepening and clarifying its es- 
sential spirit. What was he like in person and personality? His bi- 
ographers describe him as ‘‘of medium height, well made, of fair com- 
plexion, blond hair and blue eyes, cheerful face, thin voice.”’ ‘* Delicate 
in all his fibres.’ ‘‘ Highly sensitive.’’ ‘*Fastidious and shrinking, as if 
e had been descended from a long line of maiden aunts.”* In 1521 he 
writes ‘‘not all have strength enough for martyrdom. I fear that | 
shall, in ease it (the religious controversy) results in a tumult, follow 
St. Peter’s example.’ ‘‘ Purely intellectual as he was, he could not be a 
partisan, not because of timidity buf because he saw the good and bad 
of all sides, the eternal ambiguity of human issues.”’ This detached 
mind was alike his glory and his danger, but ‘‘as the broadest scholar 
nd as the most polished wit of his generation he is sure of a lasting 
place in the history of literature and learning.”’ 
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THE INFLUENCE OF TEACHER TENURE LAWS ON 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


GILBERT L. Betts 
Director of Instruction, Public Schools 


West Allis, Wisconsii 


PART II 
THe present paper is Part II of the study of teacher tenure laws. 
fhe situation is very complex, involving many factors. Size of place 
disturbing influence; the source of supply and reasons for va- 
ncies will receive separate study; the educational and cultural status 
States probably enters the situation; and tenure laws themselves 
vary. 
\ group of 33 States (ineluding the District of Columbia) were 
selected beeause they are somewhat more homogeneous with respect te 
edueational status and (b) socio-economic status than the total group 
States, the hypothesis being that these two factors influence, to some 


extent at least, the separate factors of supply and demand to be herein 

especially studied in connection with teacher tenure laws. The 35 

selected States are divided further into three sub-groups, as follows: 
1. Five States having laws giving permanent or indefinite tenure 
to teachers on a state-wide basis. 

2. Seven States having tenure laws applicable only to specified 
parts of the State. 

3. Twenty-one States having no laws giving permanent or indefi- 
nite tenure to teachers. 

\n attempt will be made in the following sections to discover differences 

between eaeh of the first two of the above sub-groups and the third, 

when the data are classified as follows: (1) Size of place, (2) sources 

if supply, and (3) reasons for vacancies. 

The data relating to tenure laws and size of place 


of place. 
indicate that the number of new 


re given in Table V. These data 
eachers employed annually is affected both by the kind of tenure law in 
The means (for all places 


effeet and by the size of the community. 
four 


ndicate that in general approximately one teacher out of every 
s newly employed; the Lexis ratios, though not reported, indicate that 
© variation among States in this respect is almost 20 times that to 
« expected as a matter of chance. NSlale-wide tenure laws, it is thus 
iown, consistently and markedly reduce the number of newly em 
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ployed teachers, but partially applicable tenure laws do not have this the ab. 
effect. State-wide tenure laws reduce the number of new teachers nstity 
needed annually from 128 per thousand to 15 in 1l-and 2-room rura! the sal 
schools, and from 61 to 31 in villages. The effect of state-wide tenur the pre 
laws in reducing the number of new teachers needed annually is con the ml 


fined almost entirely to the two places mentioned. Strange as it may 
seem, the same thing is true of partially applicable tenure laws; hene 


it may be said without exaggeration that partially applicable tenure laws 
are effective only im the areas to which they are tnapplicable. 
The next question to be answered is, Do tenure laws affect the sources 
of supply? 
TABLE V 
SUMMARY TABLE SHOWING THE MEAN NUMBER OF NEWLY EMPLOYED Coll 
TEACHERS BY SIZE OF PLACE* rps 
Partially State No 
Siz of Place applicable wide tenure Ca 
tenure tenure 
(7 States) States (21 States 
1 2 
er 
All pla 207.1 1.1 103.2 1.1 239 
Op int , 
l ind 2-room schools 115.9 s 15.0 5 128.1 pi 
t}-room and larger schools 7.0 0 3 9.1 
Villages less than 2,500 population 39.5 5 31.1 7 60.7 
Cities 2,500 to 9,999 population 13.8 ; 16.9 5 16.4 1 > 
Cities 10,000 te 99,999 population 18.2 22.4 5 17.1 
Cities 100,000 or more population 12.6 ; 11.2 47 9.5 
Weighted mean number of newly employed teachers, in a distribution of States, 
1,000 replying 
Includes the District of Columbia in addition to the four States 
This group contains only 20 States, Delaware being excluded because it has no cities 
f thi i 
SOnly 12 States comprise this group, none of the 21 States in the control group hav 
ities of this size 
Sources of supply.—The data relating to tenure laws and sources 
\ I 
of supply are given in Table VI. Especial attention is called to th: nine 
differences between non-tenure States and (a) state-wide tenure States 
and (b) partially applicable tenure States. 
The number of new teachers secured varies according to the kind ) 
of tenure law in effect and according to the source of supply. In gen | 
eral, without tenure laws, 240 out of every thousand teachers are newl) 
employed.- Of these, 111 are secured from other school systems and Nev 


92 from teacher-preparing institutions. State-wide tenure laws reduc 
these numbers to 103, 46, and 38, respectively. Such laws, therefore 


help to eliminate transiency but are accompanied by a reduction in 
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absolute number of new teachers secured from teacher-preparing 
tutions, although the proportionate number remains approximately 
same. Partially applicable tenure laws, on the other hand, increase 
proportionate number of teachers secured from this source, although 
influence of these laws in general is very slight and inconsistent. 


TABLE VI 
MARY TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF NEW TEACHERS SECURED FROM EACH OF 
THE SPECIFIED SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Partially State 
applicable wide Non 
Source of supply tenure tenure tenure 


(7 States (5 States) (21 States 


1 2 3 4 

urces 207.1 1.1 103.2 1.1 239.5 .9 
es within same State 
College or university 15.3 3 1.0 2 24.9 3 
Normal training institution - 65.1 6 30.4 7 9.2 5 
\nother school system. . ; 84.5 7 35.7 77 100.6 .6 
es in another State 
College or university as 2.5 1 3.1 8.9 .1 
Norma! training institution. .. ‘ 2.5 l 2.3 2 3.8 1 
\nother school system. . 6.9 4 10.1 1 10.2 
er occupations (new to teaching) 9.3 2 4.7 11.6 

of absence ir 3.1 l 1.8 2 1.8 .1 
occupations (former teachers) 9.8 3 5.4 11.6 .2 
llaneous .. sone 7.9 2 7.1 13.9 2 


Weighted mean number of newly employed teachers, in a distribution of States, per 


replying 


+The District of Columbia, having but one school system, is excluded from this group 


TABLE VII 
SumMARY TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF NEW TEACTHIERS EMPLOYED 
FOR SPECIFIED REASONS 


Partially State 
Reasons for the demand for applicable wide Non- 
new teachers tenure tenure tenure 
(7 States) (5 States 21 States) 
1 2 3 1 
reasons 07.1 1.1 10 1.1 
’redecessor 
Died 1.8 1 1.3 1 1 1 
Retired 13.3 6.1 wo 
Entered college 13 1.7 18.1 
Married 10.5 13 
Left to teach elsewhere in State 90 7 19.0 1 7 7 
Left to teach in another State 5.5 +4 2 8 
Entered another occupation 13.2 ; i4 2 16.1 
Left on leave of absence, etc 10.9 4 5.6 6.2 - 
Newly created position 15.3 14.8 
\ll other reasons .. 12.3 14.3 
*Weighted mean number of newly employed teachers, in a distribution of States, per 
1,000 replying. 
*The District of Columbia, having but one school system, is excluded from this group 
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Reasons for vacancies.-—The data relating to tenure laws and reasons 
for vacancies are given in Table VII. Especial attention is again ealled 
to the difference between non-tenure States and (a) state-wide tenun 
States and (b) partially applicable tenure States. 

These data show as before that the number of vacancies varies ac- 
cording to the kind of tenure law in effect and according to the reason 
for the demand. The most important reason, without tenure laws, is 
that teachers leave to teach elsewhere. State-wide tenure laws have 
their greatest influence in this respect, that is, in removing this reason 
for vacancies. In addition to this, these laws decrease significantly thy 
number of teachers leaving to marry or to enter other occupations 
Without tenure laws, according to unreported Lexis ratios, the States vary 
considerably in these respects, but with state-wide tenure laws thei: 
variation is materially reduced, indicating that the influence of thes: 
laws is quite consistent. Partially applicable tenure laws, on the other 
hand, are variable and uncertain in this effeet, tending sometimes ti 
accentuate certain evils already present. 


TABLE VIII 
FACTORS IN THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF ELEMENTARY Scnoot TEACHERS 
RANKED ACCORDING TO THEIR IMPORTANCE IN SHOWING DIFFERENCES BE- 
rWEEN STATE-WIDE AND NON-TENURE STATES 
Mean number 


per 1000 teaching 
population 


Rank Origin or destination of Diffe 
teachers State-wide Non ere! 
tenure tenure 
2 
15 To teach elsewhere in the State 9 104 f 
l From another school system in the Stats 16 101 
From normal training institution in the Stats a0 59 29 
From llege versity 
6 | 1 2 18 l 
7 l'o ther « upatio 1 lf ] 
Fr other pations former teachers) 12 
{ From other upatior ew to teaching > 12 
rs tirement 6 13 
11.5 To teach in other States } 9 ‘ 
11 To miscellaneous places S 14 
13 From imiscellaneou places ri 12 
14.5 From ilege or university in other States 2 4 
14.5 From normal tra tig stitution in other States ? j 
1s Filled ew! reat positic 
18 From school systems other States 10 
l eay abser 6 6 
18 } n leave f abse t 2 2 
18 lo death 1 1 
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in order to see clearly the more pronounced supply and demand 
omitants of state-wide tenure laws, the 20 factors were placed in 
list and ranked according to the size of the difference between state- 


le and non-tenure States. This list of differences is presented in 


fable VIII. 


From both the origin and destination of teachers one may conclude 
{ the greatest differences between state-wide and non-tenure States 
in the reduced transiency of the former—less movement of teachers 
Is this influence of tenure laws 
If this shifting of teachers from 


4 


rom one school system to another. 
praiseworthy, or is it deplorable? 
ne position to another means, in the majority of cases, securing better 


positions, then its retardation is in truth deplorable. Is this the situ- 


If teachers as a rule go into better and better positions would 
> Would they clamor for legislation to prevent it? 


they object to it? 
'ransieney may, however, have another meaning; it may represent the 


empt of school systems to dispense with the services of mediocre 
If the new 


tion? 


++ 


teachers and to secure superior teachers in their stead. 
eachers are superior to the vacating teachers, then laws preventing such 
exchange are detrimental to the schools. The data in Table VIII show 
that practically the same number of teachers are secured from other 
school systems as leave their positions to teach elsewhere. Do mediocre 
teachers of one school system become superior teachers when employed 
by another? Although the answer obviously is No, if employing offi 
cials believe their newly employed teachers will be superior to vacating 
teachers, and if legislation frustrates their exchange activities, they 
suffer real annoyance and feel handicapped in their service to the 
schools. Do the parents having children in school likewise feel annoyed 
when profligate hiring and firing of teachers is prevented by tenure 
legislation? More data are needed to answer this question. It should, 
however, be answered; the answer to the first question, Is reduction in 
transieney praiseworthy or deplorable? really depends upon such data. 
Teachers, apparently, are annoyed because they must move frequently 
from one position to another. If parents (who pay the salaries of teach- 
ers) are annoyed when this movement is prevented, either their annoy- 
anee must be overcome or the teachers must continue to suffer. 

The next greatest difference between tenure end non-tenure States 
is in the number of new teachers secured from the normal training 


the State. non-tenure States securing almost twice as 


institutions of 


many from this source as do state-wide tenure States. Again one may 
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ask, Does this favor tenure laws or is it against them? The normal train 
ing institutions of non-tenure States cannot be expected to contemplat 
with pleasure legislation that would decrease the demand for their prod. 
uct by half? The necessary organic readjustment of these instity- 
tions to such a changed situation (such, for example, as becoming 
Junior Colleges or Teachers Colleges) involves considerable turmoil: 
and if the readjustment could not be made, the very existence of many 
of them would be in jeopardy. Other higher institutions would un- 
doubtedly feel that the suecessfully made readjustments of norma! 
schools were at their expense, and that they in turn would be forced 
into some readjustment. Teacher tenure laws thus have far-reaching 
and profound consequences and it is not easy to say immediate) 
whether their influence is desirable or undesirable. 

The third greatest difference between tenure and non-tenure States 
is in the number of teachers leaving their positions to marry. Almost 
two and one-half times as many leave and marry in non-tenure State: 
as in tenure States. More data are needed to make this difference 
meaningful. Is marriage tantamount to resignation in both groups 
of States, in neither group, or in one and not in the other? One would 
expect to find a larger number of teachers taking leave of absence in 
States permitting larger numbers of married teachers to retain their 
positions. Since, however, an equal number take leave of absence in 
tenure and non-tenure States, one may infer that little difference exists 
between them, so far as the marital state of teachers is concerned. Th: 
difference between the two groups of States in the number leaving their 
positions to marry may, therefore, be taken, tentatively, to indicate 
difference in the marriage rate among teachers. 

As a social and professional policy should teachers be encouraged 


to leave their positions and marry? 


The answer to this question de 
termines whether the influence of tenure laws is desirable or undesirabl 
State-wide tenure laws discourage this practice. Is it in the interests o! 
society to select and prepare persons to teach and then eneourage them 
to leave teaching and marry? Or is it better to seleet and 
prepare persons to teach and then to encourage them to continue teach 
ing? If the latter policy is the better, tenure laws have a desirable in 
fluence. 

The next two greatest differences are the number of elementary 
school teachers within the State going to college and the number com- 
ing from college. Where nine teachers in non-tenure States leave their 
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34] 
ions and go to college only one so leaves in state-wide tenure States. 
s it desirable or undesirable to have teachers leave their positions and 
Obviously, the answer depends upon the characteristics 


vo to college ? 
If the teachers in question are maladjusted 


of the vaeating teachers. 
insuited to their teaching positions, leaving is desirable, whether 
vo to college, enter other occupations, marry, or have some other 
If tenure laws cause these maladjusted teachers to be 


destination. 
In the absence 


retained permanently, it surely is a deplorable situation. 
measures of teaching ability, one can seareely judge whether such 


s the situation or not. 
States having tenure laws may perhaps select their teachers more 


carefully than do non-tenure States. If so there are fewer maladjusted 


eachers and the charge that tenure laws give such teachers a perma- 


nent berth loses much of its force. In support of such a view, one ob- 


serves that non-tenure States recruit more than twice as many teachers 
w to the profession directly from other occupations as do tenure States 


and return four times as many. 

Of the teachers leaving their positions to enter other occupations, 
three-fourths of them return to teaching in non-tenure States but all 
of them return in state-wide tenure States. Does this indicate that more 
in tenure States use teaching as a 


persons in non-tenure States than 
For every two that leave teaching 


stepping-stone’’ to something else? 
nd go to college, three come from college in non-tenure States and four 


n tenure States. Does this mean that more teachers in tenure than 


i non-tenure States go to college for professional improvement and re- 


turn to teaching? This is in contrast to teaching as a stepping-stone 


o college and thence to some other occupation. 
Differences between tenure and non-tenure States in factors of sup 


ply and demand have been given. Some of the implications of these 


differences have been pointed out, but whether state-wide teacher tenure 
to the common good than does non-tenure, it is 
Perhaps state-wide teacher 
Merely 


aws contribute mort 
difficult to judge from these data alone. 
tenure laws differ in their influence on supply and demand. 
because a tenure law is state-wide in its applicability, it does not follow 
as another tenure law of state-wide ap- 
section supply and demand differences 
of two disparate principles of teacher 


hat it has the same influence 
plicability. In the following 
ceompanying the application 
tenure laws will be studied. 
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Difficult dismissal versus efficient selection.—Reference was mad 
Part I of this study to two principles, difficult dismissal and efficient ¢ 
lection, prevalently applied in order to secure the permanent tenure 
teachers. It is proper, therefore, to study their supply and dema 
coneomitants. 

Only one State, Maryland, applies the principle of efficient selectic 
in contrast to the principle of difficult dismissal. New Jersey, it \ 
be remembered, extends the provisions of its Civil Service act, whi 
applies both principles, to include teachers at the option of local dis 
tricts. This State, consequentiy, should not be included in the propos 
study. Washington, D. C., also applies the principle of efficient s 
lection, but for the present purpose, it may be considered as a cit 
rather than as a State, and should not, therefore, be included in tly 
study proposed for this section. Only two other States with state-wid 
tenure remain, Indiana and Massachusetts. Any comparisons to ly 
made, therefore, must be between Maryland and these two States. 

Fortunately, a larger than average propertion of the employed 
teachers replied to the inquiry from these three States. In Marylan 
46 percent of the elementary school teachers in the State replied, 5s 
pereent replied from Indiana, and 51 percent from Massachusetts. Whe 


TABLE IX 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS 1000 TrAcHING POPULATION, 1930-31, New To Tui 
POSITIONS IN Each AREA SPECIFIED IN MARYLAND AND IN TWO OTHER 
STATE-WIDE TENURE STATES 


Size of place Indiana Massachusetts 
1 2 3 
State-wide 140.0 -+ 3.8 76.1 + 2.9 
Open country 
l-and 2-room schools 225 = 12 231 + 33 
t-room and larger schools 210 + 14 115 + 44 
Villages less than 2.500 population 179 + 8B 178 = i2 
Cities, 2,500 to 9,999 population 106 + 10 100 > 98 
Cities, 10,000 to 99,999 population - 
Cities, 100,000 or more population S4 t+ 6 59 + 
\verage 
Size of place (col. 2 and 3) Maryland 
1 4 5 
State-wide 108.0 + 24 93.4+ 5.4 
n country 
l-and 2-room schools 298 + 18 176 + 17 
and larger schools 162 + 23 115 
Villages less than 2,500 populatior 178 7 98 + 10 
Cities, 2.500 to 9.999 population 103 + 7 81 — 20 
Cities, 10,000 to 99,999 population 79 + 4 50 + 14 
Cities, 100,000 or more population 2 59 7 
Average ; 134+ 5 oT =>. 
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number of teachers are new to their positions in Maryland in every 
Farea but one, cities of 100,000 or more population. Although the in- 
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proportions are distributed into more homogeneous sub-classes for 

srative purposes, and when. proper caution is used in the interpre- 
tion, something of value might be learned. 

Nize of place-—The data relating to the principle invoked in tenure : 


Jaws and to size of place are given in Table IX. These data, classified 
hn order to make comparisons by size of place, show that a smaller 


idual differences are not certainly significant statistically, their con- 


sisteney is quite convincing: the difference between the two averages 


s statistically significant, being more than three times its probable 


error. Although the principle of efficient selection may not be expected, 
on a priort grounds, to reduce the number of teachers new to their 
positions annually, it does, nevertheless, have this effect, in addition to 


making an equality in this respect less objectionable. 


Source of supply.—A simple reduction in the number of new teachers 
employed annually may not be, however, an unalloyed blessing. The 
source of new teachers and reasons for vacancies are supplemental fac- 


tors needing consideration. Table X contains data relating to the 
principle invoked by tenure laws and to sources of supply. Maryland, 


State applying the principle of efficient selection for the permanent 


tenure of teachers, secures fewer elementary school teachers from other 
school systems and more from the normal training institutions in the 


TABLE X 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS Per 1000 TEACHING POPULATION NEW TO THEIR POSITIONS 
IN 1930-1931, ComMING FROM EACH Source OF SUPPLY, IN MARY 
LAND AND IN Two OTHER STATE-WIDE TENURE STATES 


Indiana and Mass Difference 
Source of supply (average) Maryland (Col. 2 and 3 
1 2 3 4 
ices in the same State 
College or university 6.15 61 2.038 4.12 + 1.0 
Normal training institution 23.55 + 1.18 54.50 + 4.18 0.95 + 4.34 
(nother school system 297.25 + 1.28 17.60 + 2.42 965 + 2.7 
es in another State: 
College or university 1.26 28 1.69 76 é3 
Normal training institution 1.63 $.06 + 1.17 2.4 1.21 
\nother school system 10.19 + 7a 237 90 7.22 + 1.19 
educational work (new to teach 
ing) 4.94 + 54 2.37 90 2.67 = 3.4 
eturned from leave of absence: 199 4+ 54 04> a 
ducational work (former teacher) 6.26 + 61 2.37 + 90 au Loe 
scellaneous 6.09 + 60 4.40 + 1.22 1.69 + 1.36 


*Starred differences are creater than three times the probable error 
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State than do the other two States in their applieation of the prin. 
ciple of difficult dismissal. Furthermore, Maryland secures fewer teach. 
ers from school systems in other States than do Indiana and Massa. 
chusetts. Another statistically significant difference is that Maryland 
takes directly back into teaching fewer former teachers who left teach- 
ing and tried non-edueational work for at least a year. 

Ri asons for vracanct s. Data coneerning the principle invoked in ten 
ure laws and reasons for vacancies are given in Table XI. Fewer teach- 


TABLE XI 
NUMBER OF VACANCIES Per 1000 TEACHING PorpvcLATION, For EACH OF 


SPECIFIED REASONS, IN MARYLAND AND IN Two OTHER STATE-WIDE 
TENURE STATES 


Indiana and Mass Differe: 
Reasons for vacancy average ) Maryland (Col. 2 and 
1 2 4 
Predecessor 
Died 1.20 + 2% 68 4s 52 + 
Retired 773 > 58 9.14 + 1.75 3.41 + 1.84 
Ent d g 1.9 4 + t4 1.65 + 
Ma | 1.123 60 6.38 39.01 
Tea ing elsewhere in State 47.15 + 1.64 33.80 + 3.27 "14.35 + ‘ 
lea g¢ in another Stat 2.41 = 38 3.73 + 1.12 1.32 +> 1.18 
Entered another occupation 1.40 + 9.14 + 1.74 1 
ln leave of absence, ete 41.76 - 54 6.10 + 1.43 1.36 + 
Newly created positios 11.27 + 82 17.25 + 40 5.98 + 4 
Miscellaneous 7.71 3 68 6.43 + 1.47 1.28 +1 
'Starred differences are greater than three times the probable error 


ers in Maryland leave one sehool system to teach in another than is 
the case in the other two States. This confirms the previous conelu 
sion concerning this tendency, shown in fewer new teachers coming 
from other school systems in the same State. There seems little reason, 
therefore, to doubt that Maryland’s statutory provision for the efficient 
selection and appointment of teachers reduces transieney more than do 
the statutory provisions for diffieult dismissal invoked by Indiana and 
Massachusetts. 

Efficient selection causes fewer elementary school teachers to leav: 
teaching to enter college or to marry than does diffieult dismissal. Th 
difference in the number leaving to marry needs further data to mak 
it meaningful. <A larger number of elementary school teachers leav: 
annually for this purpose in Maryland than fer any other, and this 
is three times the number so leaving in the other two States. In non 
tenure States 43 per thousand leave to marry. It appears, therefore. 
that whereas application of the prineiple of diffieult dismissal reduces 
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‘he number leaving to marry by half, application of the principle of 
efficient seleetion increases the number in similar proportion. This is, 
course, on the assumption of a causal relationship. The present 

are insufficient, however, and further study should be made of 
phenomenon. 


General summary.—The effect of state-wide tenure laws on the num- 


of new teachers needed annually, disregarding the principle em- 
ved, is confined almost exclusively to 1- and 2-room rural schools 
nd to villages having less than 2,500 inhabitants, and the same may 
he said of partially applicable tenure laws. The latter laws are effective, 
erefore, only in areas to which they are inapplicable. In addition 
this, they are also variable and uncertain in their effect. Conse- 
quently, they will receive no further comment in the summary. 
State-wide tenure laws are more effective in reducing the number of 
teachers going annually from one school system in the State to another 
than in any other respect. Ordinarily ten percent of the teaching 
population moves thus annually, but state-wide tenure laws reduce this to 


four pereent. Ordinarily six percent of the elementary school teach- 
ng population is furnished annually by the normal training institn- 
ons of the State. State-wide tenure laws, however, reduce this num- 
ber to only three percent. The number of teachers leaving their posi- 
tions annually to marry is reduced by state-wide tenure laws from four 
ercent to two percent of the teaching population. 

So far as proportion of new teachers is concerned, a larger pro- 
portion of them are secured to fill newly created positions and a larger 
proportion come from other States and from normal training institu- 
tions, in the presence of state-wide tenure laws than in their absence. 
\ smaller proportion of new teachers come from other school systems 
vithin the State with such laws than without them. Furthermore, with 
such laws, a smaller proportion of vacancies are caused by such move 
ment, 

As currently applied the principle of efficient selection is not only 
more effeetive than the principle of difficult dismissal in reducing the 
umber of new teachers needed annually, but this effectiveness ex- 
‘ends further upward into the larger school systems. Despite such 
nfluence the normal training institutions supply almost as many teach- 
ers annually when the principle of efficient selection is applied as in the 


ntire absence of any tenure law. With difficult dismissal, on the other 


and, they supply between a third and a half as many. With efficient 
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selection more than twice as many new teachers are secured annual); 
from the teacher-preparing institutions of the State as from other seho 
systems, whereas with difficult dismissal or with no tenure law at 
more come from the latter souree than the former. Five times as man 
teachers come from school systems in other States into States with 1 
tenure laws or with difficult dismissal as come into the State giving 
permanent tenure through efficient selection. 

Ordinarily, without tenure, about ten percent of the teachers leay 
their positions annually to teach elsewhere in the State; with tenun 
through difficult dismissal, half this number leave; but with tenur 
through efficient selection, only a third as many leave for this reasoi 
With tenure through difficult dismissal about half as many leave t 
marry as leave to teach elsewhere in the State; but with tenure throug! 
efficient selection this situation is almost reversed. 

The principle of efficient selection, when applied to secure the per 
manent tenure of teachers, thus shows itself to be superior on practi 
eally every count to the principle of difficult dismissal. The latte: 
principle, however, is very, very much better than no tenure law at al 
if applied on a state-wide basis; if, however, diffienlt dismissal is ap 
plied to parts of a State only, it shows itself to be variable and uneertair 
in its effeet. When partially applicable, difficult dismissal has its 
greatest influence in areas to which it does not apply. 
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eke RESEARCH: SUGGESTED STANDARDS FOR SUMMARIZING 
~ AND REPORTING APPLIED TO TWO RECENT 
aie SUMMARIES OF STUDIES IN ARITHMETIC 
ith Guy M. WILSON 
riviy Boston University 
Wir constitutes research? What are the essential characteristics 
leay an investigation? In an annotated bibliograpliv on research, what 
erty should be the nature of the annotations? In the summary of an in- 
nur estigation, what should be the requirements of a summary? Does 
asol mere repetition of title constitute a summary? Should the person 
re ti making a summary inelude only investigations which support his views? 
oug! These are some of the questions which arose from a study of two 
recent summaries' of studies in Arithmetic. Pursuing these questions 
per with a seminar group finally resulted in an attempt: first, to devise 
act , set of standards for defining and reporting a research; second, to 
it ter apply these standards to an analysis of the two summaries to which 
all reference has just been made. 
ap The results are briefly presented, notwithstanding their limitations, 
allt with the notion that they may stimulate others to help in this prob- 
Its lem of a more scientifie procedure in summarizing and reporting re- 


seareh. 

No doubt all will agree that a research should be set up in all of 
its details in such manner as not to anticipate the conclusions. Final 
conclusions adverse to the wishes or bias of the researcher should have 
equal opportunities of being established. Obviously, if the dice are loaded 
in advanee for any reason or in any manner, then the result is something 
other than research. 

A research should be reported fully enough to permit a reader to 
make an independent check on the conelusions. In a summary or ab- 
stract of a research, some details must be omitted, but the suggestion 
is made that data are more valuable than conclusions for which the 
data are not furnished. It is unscientific to publish conelusions alone. 
lf inferences are added beyond the findings, they should be labeled as 
nferenees, not as conclusions. 

‘Bibliography of Research Studies in Education: 1929-1930, ‘* Arithmetie,’’ 


S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 18 (1931), pp. 
suswell, Guy T. ‘‘Summary of Arithmetic Investigations (1920),’’ The Ele 


tary School Journal, XXXII (June, 1951), pp. 756-766. 
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Is it possible to classify researches in order thus to indicate thos 
which are the more valuable? The following is an individual attemp: 
at such classification, for the use of a seminar group: 


1. A Major Research. There should be an important problem 
a profitable technique, and data sufficient to leave little doubt as to t! 
correctness of the conclusion. In a methods research there should }y 
several rooms and appropriate grades, let us say not less than twent 
rooms for experimental and twenty for control group, earried over ; 
sufficient period of time. In ease the findings are ineonelusive, th 
experiment should be repeated. Case studies or intensive room studies 
could be accepted on the basis of less numbers. 

For a conclusion with reference to curriculum material, there should 
be the objective check supplied by social usage, and the number o' 
eases should run into the thousands, or be so widely spread as to leay 
little doubt as to the answer. 

Should a research be called a ‘‘major research’’ unless it gets the 
answer (positive or negative) to the problem set? At any rate, this 
is a question very much worth considering. 

2. Minor Research The same general conditions as for a major 
research, except that any sizeable amount of data pointing to significan! 
conclusions or even trends may be profitably reported, and used as a 
problem for further study. 

4. Partial Report of a Large Study. Justified when the findings 
are running strongly in a single direction and point to a decided mod 
fieation of current practice. 

4. Case Study. Due to the facet that so little has been reported 
under ‘‘case studies’* there is justification for report on a single eas: 
provided it is done adequately. Twenty ease studies in reading, arit! 
metie, spelling, or writing should no doubt be judged a major researc 
if relating to a single probiem. 

5. Library Study. As the name implies, a significant study or sum 
mary from available sources. 

6. Discussion. Chiefly concerned with interpretation or points o! 
view. Valuable in proportion te how fully all of the relevant facts 
have been kept in mind, and how judiciously they have been interpreted 

In reporting a research, the usual biographical material should by 
given,—author, souree, ete. It would be helpful if in addition to th 
above, we could have the following: (1) statement of problem, (2 
the method used, (3) the number of children, textbooks, interview 
ete. used, (4) the texts used, (5) the plan of proceedure, (6) the find 
ings, in terms of data summary, (7) the author’s further inferences 
Item 7 is the one most often reported; frequently it is the least valuabk 
The most important items are findings, spread of data supporting find 


ings, and tests or checks used. 
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pplying the proposed standards to the Bureau of Education and 
Ruswell summaries on Arithmetic (as noted in the footnote on para- 
eraph 2), several comparative tables resulted. They are presented with 
explanations and diseussions, which should make clear to the reader 
the why of the disturbing questions noted in the first paragraph of this 
‘ticle. Kaeh item or number in the two summaries was given classi- 
fications corresponding to the headings of the four tables which follow. 
The first time over the two summaries, chief attention was given 
to the topies covered. Table I gives the results. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation summary covers 102 studies; the Buswell summary, 63 studies. 
It will be observed that the Bureau of Education report is slightly more 
comprehensive. The items of greater frequency in the Buswell sum- 
mary are Items 1, 7 and 13, dealing with achievement testing, methods, 
and eurrieulum, respectively. This is partly a result of the fact that 
he Buswell summary takes 19 of the 65 titles from the Twenty-Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. All 
told, this summary shows a narrower, more restricted, viewpoint. 


TABLE I 
S10wInNG Topics COVERED IN THE Two 1930 SUMMARIES OF INVESTIGATIONS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


Bureau of 


Education Buswell 
Testing .. . oe i2 
Testing a Drill Service or Procedure 9 
Course of Study, exercise or work material 
Factors Affecting Success in Arithmetic 
\rithmetic Knowledge of Entering Children 
Methods and Error Studies... 10) 
leaching Directions or Discussions 
Fractions 
\rithmetic and College Success 
Correlation Studies, Transfer, ete 
Curriculum Studies 4 
14. Bibliographies (partly annotated) 2 2 
Drill in Fundamentals ....... - 
Analysis of Texts... - 
I}lustrations in Texts 
Theory of Numbers, and Historical , l 
Test Construction 
(rrouping of children 
Business Vocabulary . . 
Arithmetic and Bookkeeping . 1 
Research Methods I 
1 


Teacher Training 


Book Reviews 
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Table IT shows a classification of the items of the two summa) 
from the standpoint of the research standards set up in the first part 
of this article. It is obvious from this table that the Bureau of Edyes 
tion summary has given much more attention to research as such. |) 
the Bureau of Education summary, there are eight major researches 
and 41 minor researches. The contrast in the Buswell summary is the 
number of items falling under diseussion and argument. The two studies 
placed under argument in the Buswell summary are numbers 25 and 45 
Illustrations of discussion are numbers 6 and 8. The six studies classed 
as major researches in the Buswell summary are numbers 10, 26, 40 
46, 58 and 62. 

TABLE II 


REPORTED STUDIES IN ARITHMETIC FOR THE YEAR 1930 CLASSIFIED FROM THE STAND 
POINT OF RESEARCH PROPOSALS IN THIS ARTICLE 


Bureau of 


Education B 

4 Achievement testing .. Ver 22 13 
». Case Study 2 1 
7. Discussion 10 24 
9. Course of Study material... ..... 8 

102 f 


Table III hows how fully the data of the various researches have 
been reported. There are sixty of the Bureau of Edueation studies 
which properly call for data and twenty-seven of the studies reported 
by Buswell which eall for data. It will be observed from Table II) 
that, of the sixty studies calling for data in the Bureau of Edueation 
summary, four name the tests that were used; twenty-one give tl. 
approximate number of pupils involved; seven report the data sufli- 
ciently to permit one to give the study a merit ranking, that is, to 
indicate whether the study is good, average, poor, or of no value what 
ever. The comparable statement for the Buswell summary is that tw 
of the twenty-seven studies in which data are essential, reported th: 
names of the tests used; five of them indicated the number of pupil: 
involved; none of them reported the data or the findings sufficiently to 
permit one to judge of the merit of the study. 


See Elementary School Journal, June, 121 
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TABLE IIT 


“cn THE Two SUMMARIES OF STUDIES IN ARITHMETIC FOR 1930 ARE CLASSI 
FIED ON THE BASIS OF How FULLY THE DATA ARE REPORTED 
Bureau of 


In Education Buswell 
ata Essential 


Tests used — 
lies Pupils used— 
Data sufficient for merit classification 
SEU 1 Sufficient 0 


1) 2. Not sufficient 53 27 
Data not in plan, or not present 
Discussions 


\ND \t this point one may object that the limits of copy do not per- 


mit such adequate reporting. There are two answers to such an ob- 
jection. First, many of the studies on which report was made were 
not entitled to a place in a summary of research. This may be illus- 
trated from Table II. There would be little loss from the Bureau of 
Edueation summary if there had been entirely omitted the twenty- 


two studies of achievement testing, (Item 4, Table I1), the ten dis- 
: cussions, (Item 7, Table IT), and the eight references to courses of 
3 study, (Item 9, Table IT). Likewise, there could have been omitted 
from the Buswell summary the thirteen reports of achievement test 
ing, the twenty-four discussions and the two arguments, (as shown 
ve in Items 4, 7, and 8 of Table I1). If these items seem worth noting, 
es they could be noted as bibliography without comment. Many of the 
d reports of achievement testing are very minor studies. In view of the 
T fact that achievement testing is now so common, it seems quite un- 
! necessary to report, for instance, numbers 33, 34, and 35 of the Bus 
well summary, or numbers 1231, and 1232 of the Bureau of Education 
summary. It should be noted that. in the case of these two numbers, (123 
' and 1232), the Bureau of Education did not make comment, but merely 
vave the references. 
| The suggestion that research studies be reported more fully, is illus- 
| trated herewith by a summary of the Buckingham-MacLatehy study, 


being No. 10 of the Buswell summary. 


Buckingham, B. R., and MacLatchy, Josephine. ‘‘The Number Abilities of 
ildren When They Enter Grade One,’’ Twenty-Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (February, 1930), pp. 473-519. 
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A major research involving in main study, inventory of numly 


ideas of 1356 entering pupils, ages 6—614. A supplementary study a 


Cleveland involved 1242 pupils; another at Cincinnati, 1100 pupils 
Findings are statistically treated (28 tables) and fully enough pr 
sented to permit the reader to reach independent conclusions. 

Main Findings :—Rote counting—90 percent of pupils to 10, 60 per 
cent to 20, 50 pereent to 40, 25 percent to 100; Counting with objects 
75 percent to 14, 60 pereent to 20; Reproducing numbers—1, 2, 3, 4, 10/ 
pereent; 5,85 pereent; 6,7, 80 pereent; 8, 10,75 percent; Naming num 
bers—4 percent to 8 percent below percents on reproducing; Combina 
tions in problem form—5 + 1, 71.5 pereent; 4 4 5, 22 pereent—thes: 
show range; Combinations with objects, children do 40 percent bette 
with objects than without. 

Conclusion :—The findings show that children know much in numbers 
on entering school, ages 6—614. 


Infercences:—Authors infer that sinee children come to sehool know 
ing much in numbers, they are therefore ready for systematic teaching 
This conelusion is not clearly derived from the data. The data indi- 
cate that children learn much about numbers before entering schoo! 


through the natural stimulus of the environment. The study does not 
tell us what to do in school. 


Many -will agree that summaries such as the above, covering the 
eight major researches and forty-one minor researches, totaling forty- 
nine, for the Bureau of Education summary, would be more valuabl 
than the 102 numbers as reported. Anything else in either summary 
might be omitted or given merely as bibliography, reference only. 

The real point to a more adequate report on research is the interest 
of the profession in advancing research. There are many who regard 
education as largely propaganda; they consider educators as in the 
same class with politicians.* 

Table IV summarizes the nature of the annotations in connection 
with the two 1950 summaries of studies in arithmetic. This table shows 
that the Bureau of Education summary recognized the bibliographiea! 
character of many of the studies reported upon. This appears in item 4 
(on the other hand, as one studies this summary, particularly if he has 
attempted to do a similar piece of work, he realizes that, in many cases 
the data were not at hand for doing anything else than merely listing the 


st udies. 


‘Merriam, J. L. ‘* Review of the Twenty-Ninth Yearbook,’’ School and Societ 
May 23, 1931), pp. 567-569. 
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TABLE IV 
NATURE OF THE ANNOTATIONS 


Bureau of 


Education Buswell 
No. % No. % 
lequate or fair report on method, data, findings. . 7 i— 0 _ 
ather adequate report on findings, some of 1 
some data .. ‘ Teer ee 9 8 — 
Conelusions without data . 7 i— 10 16 
eneral statements wees 3 5 
Repetition of title... 6 47 74+ 
102 191— 63 100 


That the Bureau of Edueation made a slightly better attempt at 

scientifie procedure is indieated by the fact that seven of the items come 

nder 1, and 12 under la. The seven numbers in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation summary which are placed under Item 1, are 295, 1221, 1252, 
1258, 1294, 1303, 2823. Item la was added to take care of many of 
the Bureau of Edueation reports giving considerable data, but still 
iwking some essential data. No. 1218 was placed under la. 

Items 3, 4 and 5 indicate the least acceptable procedure, from the 
standpoint of education as a science. Mere repetition of the title adds 
little of value to a summary. To say that a study, ‘‘reports in a sum- 
marized form an elaborate study of errors in percentage,’’ is of little 
more value than the use of the title, ‘A Study of Errors in Percentage.”’ 

No. 19, Buswell Summary.) 

Item 2 of Table IV was placed in to give credit for any use of data. 
For instanee, the three studies in the Buswell Summary placed here 
re numbers 30, 36 and 42. The summary of study No. 30 indicates 
that 110 textbooks were analyzed. Under No. 36 it is indicated that the 
tests consisted of ten addition combinations. These statements mean 
ittle in isolation, but they meet the requirement of giving some data. 
llenee the classification. 

Doubtless the correct viewpoint is that, if a study is worth summar- 
ing, space is justified for giving the summary data or findings. It re- 
iires little more space to indicate the amount of improvement than 

| does to indicate ‘‘ much improvement’’ or **marked improvement,’’ as 

Numbers 1226, 1244, Bureau of Education summary. 

A type of annotation used in the Buswell summary seareely con- 
forming to standards for scientific procedure are such remarks as the 
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following, ‘‘ Valuable reference,’’ ‘‘the most complete discussion to date’ 

(No. 60), ‘‘an outstanding contribution’’ (No. 4), ‘‘Best diseussio: 

in print’’ (No. 8). Many of these comments are attached to reviews 

of the chapters of the Twenty-Ninth Yearbook. This show of bias, take) 

with the fact previously noted, that 19 of the 63 summaries refer + 

the Twenty-Ninth Yearbook, makes the Buswell summary seem less 1% 

liable. It appears to be more concerned with establishing a point oi TH 

view than in making available the evidence. It omits references to studies L. 

that meet research standards more fully than some that are ineluded 
This article should not be coneluded without favorable reference + z 

the two summaries which have been criticized on the basis of standards 

The making of a summary on anything like an adequate basis involves 

a great deal of labor. The profession is under obligation to anyon 3. 

who will undertake such work and will carry it through in keeping 

with a reasonable set of standards and with the sole object of serving 

education as a developing science. Unless reasonably rigid standards Th 

are applied by the authors, such summaries must inevitably fall inte bine 

disrepute, adversely affecting the attitude of scientists towards ow izatio 

profession. data 
For example: re 
Raths, Louis Edward. ‘*‘The Grade Placement of Addition and Subtraction N 

Fractions,’’ Master’s thesis, 1950, University of Chicago. the 4 
Gives evidences tending to show that for maximum results, the teaching 

addition and subtraction of fractions should be deferred to mental ages 11 or 1 auth 


except the simple materials that come easily on an experience basis. 
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GROWTH IN PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION 
ABILITIES 


J. Hi. Goopwan 
Newport News High School 
Newport News, Virginia 


THE PROBLEM 

Tus study endeavors to determine: 

|. The relative growth in ability to punctuate and eapitalize cor- 
rectly from grade to grade. 

2. The relative persistency of errors in punctuation and capitali- 
zation made by pupils in each grade from the fifth to the eleventh 
inclusive. 

3. Whether or not the ranking order of errors made by pupils in 
rules of punctuation and capitalization remains constant from 
grades five to eleven inclusive. 

The importance of this study lies in its attempt to indicate the rel- 
ative pereentage of errors made in rules of punctuation and eapital- 
ization by pupils in grades five to eleven inclusive, thus supplying 
data whieh will help in the selection of rules to be taught in these 
respective grades. 

No attempt is made to suggest either standards of achievement or 
the grade placement of the rules studied. On the other hand, the 
author proposed to indicate the points at which pupil’s ability to 
punctuate and eapitalize fails to show continuous improvement as well 
as those points at which mastery is achieved. 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 

The Measuring Instrument.—The measuring instrument used in this 
study was the Leonard Diagnostie Test in Punctuation and Capita!- 
ization.! This test was chosen as the most comprehensive and diag- 
nostie as well as the most accurate instrument available in punctuation. 
(he author claims for it a validity of .68 and a reliability of .87 to .97 
It is a proof-reading test, simple to administer, score, and interpret. 
Twenty rules of punctuation and six rules of capitalization are measured. 

The test consists of fifty-two sentences in which there are four op- 
portunities to use each of the twenty-six rules correctly. The sentences 


‘Leonard, J. Paul. Leonard Diagnostic Test in Punctuation and Capitalica 
hon. Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 1930. 
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are clear and of the nature used by children in their oral and writtep 
expression. The opportunities for correct usage are clear and definite: 
there are no borderline eases. Explicit directions for giving this test 
are furnished with the test in order to make as uniform as possible 
the conditions under which it is given. This test is scored by means 
of an objective key. Each error counts one point in the total score. 
The score is shown as a percentage of error; that is, the number of 
errors made is divided by the number of opportunities for making errors 
One may thus seeure a pereentage of error for each rule and for thy 
entire test. 
THE PUPILS TESTED 

The Leonard test was administered to 2055 pupils in grades fiv 
to eleven inelusive in these school systems: (1) Norfolk, Virginia (2 
Northampton County, Virginia (3) Springfield, Missouri. The pupils 
were unselected within these grades and are regarded as representative 
of pupils in those grades. The Northampton system is composed of 
comparatively small rural schools. Norfolk, in the South, and Spring- 
field in the Mid-West, are both city school systems made up of larg 
schools. 

PROCEDURE 

The 2055 tests were administered between November 14, and De- 
cember 11, 1930 by the regular classroom teachers under the super- 
vision of the principals in Norfolk, the county superintendent in North- 
ampton, and the director of research in Springfield. The directions 
printed in the test manual were followed in each system. 

The accuracy of the test rests partially on the reliability of th 
test results in each grade. The following method was used to determin 
the number of pupils’ scores necessary to insure a high degree of 1 
liability. Rankings on the percentages made in each rule were taken 
at intervals of fifty pupils’ scores. The third ranking (150 pupils 
was found to be as constant as subsequent rankings. More than tw 
hundred and fifty tests were used in each of the grades, except iv 
grade five in which one hundred pupils were tested. There is, ther 
fore, a reasonable basis for the assumption that the results in grade: 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, and eleven are highly reliable. The results 
in grade five may be considered less reliable. 


THE RESULTS 
The number of the rules in the Leonard test did not follow the 
order of percentages of error made on these rules by the pupils in any 
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le in.this study. The author, therefore, arranged the rules in grade 
and in order of descending percentages of error in punctuation, 
| capitalization to provide a definite basis for comparing the growth 
vn in the sueceeding grades. The following revised rule numbering 


then followed throughout the entire study: 


CAPITALIZATION 


le number 1—Capitalize the first word in each quotation. 
le number 2—Capitalize the principal words in titles. 

le number 3—Capitalize each proper adjective. 

e number 4—Capitalize each proper noun. 

ile number 5—Capitalize the pronoun I. 

ile number 6—Capitalize the first word in each sentence. 


PUNCTUATION 


ule number 1—Use a semicolon to separate items of a series when 


commas are used within them. 
ile number 2—Enclose literary titles in quotation marks. 


tule number 3—Place a period after each abbreviation or initial. 
tule number 4—Use the apostrophe to show the possessive of a noun 
ule number 5—By means of commas separate all direct quotations 


from the rest of the text matter. 


ule number 6—Place a colon before a formal list. 
ule number 7—Use an apostrophe to indicate the omission of a 


letter in a contraction. 


ule number S—Separate a parenthetical expression from the rest 


of the text matter by commas or dashes. 


ule number 9—Use a semicolon to separate independent clauses when 


they are not closely or immediately related or when 
they are not joined by conjunctions. 


ule number 10—Place a comma before ‘‘such as’’ when used in a 


sentence to interrupt the principal thought or when 
used appositively or parenthetieally. 

ile number 11—By means of quotation marks separate all direet quo- 
tations from the rest of the text matter. 


Rule number 12—Commas are usually used to separate independen‘ 


clauses that are joined hy such coordinates as buf, 
for, because, if, or, as, or and. 


Rule number 13—Set off by commas the name of a person addressed. 
Rule number 14—When a subordinate clause precedes a main clause, 


follow the subordinate clause by a comma. 


Rule number 15—Separate appositives by commas. 
Rule number 16—Set off restrictive clauses and phrases by commas. 
Rule number 17—Place a question mark at the end of an interrogative 


sentence. 
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Rule number 18—Use a comma to set off the name of a state from 
the name of a place within the State, a street fron 
a city, the year from the day of the month, a place 
from a date or a name from a place. 

Rule number 19—Use the comma to separate words, and phrases, and 
clauses in series, and put a comma before ‘‘and”’ 
when it is used to join the last two items of the series 


Rule number 20—Place a period at the end of a declarative or im- 


perative sentence. 
The data used may be summarized as follows: 


Opportunities for error Total 

2055 pupils of error 
Punctuation... ........ 250,710 123,808 49.5 
Capitalization... ...... 63,705 30,762 48.3 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGES OF ERROR MADE ON SIX RULES OF CAPITALIZATION AND TWENTY RI 
OF PUNCTUATION IN GRADES 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 BY 2055 PvUPILs 
314,415 OPPORTUNITIES FOR ERROR) 


CAPITALIZATION 


Rul ™ of Error © of Error % of Error % of Error % of Error % of Error % of E: 
Number Grade 5 Grade 6 Girade 7 Grade 8 Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade ll! 
l 95.9 87.2 73.0 71.5 63.0 53.7 47.5 
9 24.6 77 6 60.5 58.8 42.3 33.2 25.4 
6.0 76.6 75.0 63.7 44.) 

4 74.6 45.5 405 7.4 

f 7 1.2 23.3 t1 1 lf 12.8 1 

‘ 19.7 12.4 2.9 128 6 7.2 4 


PUNCTUATION 


95 95.7 91.3 95.5 83.2 65 
7.8 87.1 74.5 76.9 65.3 57.8 44 
16.9 aa 81.3 re 16 55.6 
4 47 84.5 86.0 74 
74.4 54 8 5.5 31.6 
f 3.9 11 72.7 81.5 64.1 58. 44 
10.8 77 4.7 46.2 7 7 -4.4 
6.2 isn 4 416.3 49.6 7.7 
11 8.2 76.2 2.1 63.9 40.2 6.8 26 
l 85.4 67.4 44.7 40.8 t 1.6 22.7 
i s =.4 $5.2 i4.1 i4 
HA 1 27.2 17.8 
16 73.7 69 46.0 23.1 15.7 
17 75.8 64.9 47.0 44.6 2 9.1 17.1 
18 67.8 3.6 7.4 35.2 2.2 19.9 12 
47. 19 15.1 12 
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GROWTH IN ABILITY 
(able I shows the gain in punctuation and capitalization abilities 
Place ile numbers from grades five to eleven. 
in capitalization and punctuation together the average percentage 
By rror has been diminished from grade five to grade eleven by 51.8 per- 
SPies the average capitalization percentage of error has been dimin- 
- im- ed by 43.3 pereent; and the average punctuation percentage of error 
pereent.2 
in capitalization rules 5 and 6 have been reduced to almost negligible 
ent centages of error by the end of grade eleven. The growth in ability 
‘ror ill six rules is seen to have been steady except for the slump in 
ade eight on rules 4, 5, and 6. If equal instructional emphasis has 


heen plaeed on each rule, it would appear that the difficulty experienced 


learning these usages could be ranked in the order ot decreasing 


ievement levels in grade eleven. Curriculum builders may find 


lable I an aid in determining the emphasis to place on these rules 


to secure the desired outeomes. 
In punctuation the growth in ability is also found to have inereased 
om grade to grade except in grade 8, in which grade in some eases 


e percent of error is greater than in grade 7. The range of per- | 
entages is approximately equal in grades five and eleven. The author 
does not attempt to explain the differences in learning rates, but merely 


io point them out to the reader. 
PERSISTENCY OF ERRORS 
The irregularity of growth in ability to use correctly the rules of 
inetuation and capitalization indicates need for a close serutiny of 
e persistency of error in each rule from grade to grade. Table I 
vives the percentage of error made on each rule in each of the seven 


vrades (five to eleven inclusive). A pereentage of 25 is considered to 


« negligible in the proof-reading test since it represents three correct 
sages in every four opportunities. The fourth opportunity may be | 
nnoticed., 
CONSTANCY OF ERROR RANKINGS 
lhe errors made in each grade were ranked in the order of decreas- 
ng percentages made on each rule of punctuation and capitalization 


the total number of errors by the 


These percentages were obtained by dividing ; 
if opportunities for error in each five and eleven, 


from the former. 


tal number of the two 
d subtracting the latter 


——— 
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(Table Il). A tendeney for the ranking order of each rule to remaiy twe 
approximately the same throughout the seven grades may be observed yor 
This tendeney is especially marked for the six rules of capitalization ons' 
and the first rule of punctuation. al ¢ 
This apparent tendency for rules of punctuation and capitalization ne 
to retain approximately the same ranking order was determined statis. mast 
tically by correlating, using the method of rank differences, the rai zat 
ings of the percentages of error made in each rule by grade with thy — 
ranking of the mean percentage of error made on each rule for thy 
seven grades. These correlations are presented in the last colum 
of Table II, and indicate the relative constaney of the ranking orde: I. 
of each rule in both punctuation and capitalization. .o 
These results indicate that error rankings in the six rules of eapita! eleven 
ization are almost perfectly constant and that the error rankings i: grade 
9 
TABLE II ro 
RANKINGS OF PERCENTAGES OF Errors BY GRADES Is | 
CAPITALIZATION ords 
Cor 
ti ces 
Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade W 
Member 5 6 8 9 10 11 M 
1 1 1 1 1 1 i 
‘ 10 


PUNCTUATION 


- 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1.00 

- 6 7.5 6 is 

5 5 12 9 9 12 7 11 2 

t ‘ 4 - 

7 7 4 6 i 5 ; 6 To 

10 12 1 13 13 

a 7 7 6 9 

11 11 10 11 ] 12 12 75 : 

12 11 ll 11 1! 
pp 

13 l If 15 14 
14 i4 l l 14 9 7 11 The 

I 15 14 17 18 17 16 15 To 

16 I 17 15 17 17 7 

17 17 l l 13 16 1 16 32 

1s Is 1s ls 16 is 

19 19 19 19 1 92 


twenty rules of punctuation show a high degree of constancy. 
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It 


vond the scope of the present study to determine whether the degree 
onstaney of an error indicates its inherent difficulty or the instrue- 


nal emphasis that has been placed upon it or both. 


An investigation 


ling to an accurate ranking of the difficulty experienced by pupils 
mastering the grammatical usages upon which punctuation and cap- 
ization usages are based should help to reveal the true significance 


these findings. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


With the pupils used in this study growth in ability to punctuate 


| capitalize correctly tends to increase from the fifth grade to the 


enth, although minor fluctuations in the percentage from grade to 


de for some of the rules are apparent. 
The three punctuation usages in which mastery is most closely 


roached by the middle of grade eleven are: 


ds of declarative or imperative sentences. (2 


(1) periods at the 
2) Commas to separate 


rds. phrases, and clauses in series, and (3) commas to separate names, 


ees and dates. 


4. 
pproached by the middle of grade eleven are: 
the first word in sentences, and (2) capitalization of the pronoun *‘T.”’ 


5. The three ‘‘demon’’ rules of capitalization in order of error are: 


The seven *‘demon 


1. 


oo ho 


The two eapitalization usages in which mastery is ‘most closely 
(1) eapitalization of 


* rules of punctuation in order of error are: 
Use a semicolon to separate items of a series when commas 
are used within them. 

Use the apostrophe to show the possessive of a noun. 

Enclose literary titles in quotation marks. 

Place a colon before a formal list. 

Place a comma before ‘‘such as’’ when used in a sentence to 
interrupt the principal thought or when used appositivels 
or parenthetieally. 

Use an apostrophe to indicate the omission of a letter in a 


contraction. 


When a subordinate clause precedes a main clause, follow the 


subordinate clause by a comma. 


Capitalize the first word in each quotation 
Capitalize each proper adjective. 
Capitalize each proper noun. 
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6. There isa fairly high degree of constancy in the error of ranking 
order of rules of punctuation from grades five to eleven inclusive. 

7. There is an almost perfect constancy in the error ranking order 
of rules of capitalization from grades five to eleven inclusive. 

s. There is need for an investigation leading to an aceurate rank. 
ing of difficulty experienced by pupils on the grammatical usages upon 
which the rules of punctuation are based. 

9. The growth in ability to punctuate and capitalize correctly from 
grade to grade was found to be fairly continuous in all eases except 
between grades seven and eight (Table IT). 

10. The decrease in the average percentage of error made with al! 
rules of punctuation and capitalization from grades five to eleven 
91.8 percent; and in capitalization alone is 43.3 percent. 
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THE DAILY VERSUS THE WEEKLY LESSON PLAN 


King a 
IN SPELLING 
rder ARTHUR I, GATES AND CHESTER C, BENNETT 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


l'He purpose of this study is to compare the merits of the study and 
‘hing of spelling in small daily lists with the study and teaching 
n longer, weekly lists. The investigation was conducted in Public School 
rom }}. Manhattan, with pupils in Grades 2 to 6, inclusive, as subjects. The 
erimental period was slightly less than four months, beginning in 


October, 1931. 
al The following directions, given to the teachers, explain the pro- 
Is “eres 
Daily Lesson Method 
Instructions to teachers 
This is an experiment to compare two methods of teaching spelling. 
ere is to be no attempt to check up on your personal efficiency as a 


cher. Teach as directed, but give spelling no more attention and 


‘are than it ordinarily merits. 


Initial Test 

A. You will be given a list of 40 words selected from those to be 
studied by your elass this term. This is one-half of a test; the other 
teacher in your half grade has the other half. You will give this test 
‘o both classes of your half grade on Monday, October 19. Give your 
ist to your elass and then exchange classes and give your list to the 
other class. The ehildren may put the 80 words in one list. In giving 
ie test, pronounce the word, use it in a sentence, and pronounce it 
again. Try to use the same sentence both times. 

B. Grade the children’s papers, exchange with the other teacher and 
‘heek, and reeord the names of the children and the number of words 
correctly spelled by each. Head the record sheets with your name, elass 

nd school and the date of the test. In entering the children’s names 
nd scores use only the left-hand half of the sheets. 

(. Turn in the record sheets and the test lists to Mrs. Alfke. 


Erperimental Procedure 
You will be teaching by the daily lesson method. 
suggested in the Speller vou are using. Each day your class will study 
the short list of new words proposed by the book. On Friday you will 
ave a written review of the week’s words. 
ard words for review study. 


DO NOT group the words for the week and study them as one list, 


xeept for the Friday test. 
ALWAYS study the short daily list of new words each day. 
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Give 20 minules, no more and no less, to each spelling period. 

This procedure will continue until you receive further instructions 
in January. It may help you to understand the experiment if you !ook 
over the instructions given to the other teacher in vour half grad 
Throughout the term consult with her oeeasionally and be sure that bot! 
classes are studying the same words each week. 

st-St udy Me thod 

(This sheet is identical with the foregoing, except on the follow 
ing instructions). 

Experimental Procedure 

You will be teaching by a variation of the test-study method. Yo 
will use the same words suggested by the Speller which vou are using 
However, instead of using the short lists of new words for each da) 
study, vou will group the words for one week and handle them as on 
list. On Monday of each week give a test of the words for the we 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday will be used for study. Keep ; 
record of the results of the Monday test and emphasize study of 
words missed. On Friday repeat the Monday test of words for tly 
week. You will want to carry over hard words for review study. 

ALWAYS group the new words for a week and handle as one lis‘ 

ALWAYS give a test on the week’s list on the first and last days of t! 
week. 

Give 20 minutes, no more and no less, to each spelling period. 

This proceedure will continue until you receive further instructions 
in January. It may help you to understand the experiment if vou loo 
over the instructions given to the other teacher in your half grad 
Throughout the term consult with her occasionally and be sure that 
both classes are studying the same words each week. 

The test of 80 words, selected at intervals from the words to |!» 
studied during the investigation and given by the teachers, comprise: 
the Initial Test. This test was repeated at the end of the experimenta! 
period. The differences between the initial and final scores on the firs! 
test represent the gains made on the words actually studied. 

Classes were assigned to each method before the experiment bega! 
so as to provide groups as nearly equivalent as possible. Since the gains 
in spelling are highly dependent upon initial ability, the pupils : 
the end of the study were matched on the basis of the initial scores o1 
the 80-word test. All pupils who could not be matched on this basis 
were eliminated. Thus, the two groups at each grade level were identica! 
in distribution on the basis of initial scores, although not always ex 
actly equivalent in intelligence. 


The Modern School Achievement Test in Spelling’ was given by M1 


‘Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York City 
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Bennett at the end of the study. This test, which consists of 74 words 
graded in difficulty from second to eighth grade levels, measures the 
progress made by the two groups in general spelling ability, especia|!y 
in ability to spell words not previously studied. The results are give; 
in Table I. 

Table I is a picture of inconsistency in resuits. On the basis of 
the tests of words studied during the year, seven groups show an ad. 
vantage in favor of the daily lesson plan as compared to three in whie 
the weekly lesson is superior. Most of the differences are unreliably 
small, however. The advantages for each plan are scattered irregularl 
through the grades and show no tendeney for the younger pupils to 
do better on the daily assignment. Indeed, the biggest difference found 
is the advantage of the weekly lesson plan in Grade 2B. The sum oi 
the advantages for the daily lesson plan is 25.7; for the weekly lessor 
14.4. This difference divided by the number of experimental groups 
is 1.13 in favor of the daily lesson plan. Whatever the statistical re 
liability of this difference may be, we did not waste time to ascertain. 
its practical significance is nil. The irregular seatter of advantages fo. 
the two methods and the facet the Modern School Achievement Test gav 
the advantage to the weekly method in three eases in which the other 
test showed the daily test to be numerically superior, suggest this 
conclusion. Indeed, the total gains of all pupils shown by the Modern 
School Achievement Test for the two plans are identieal. 

The fact that 2A, 3A and 6B show reliable differences in favor of th: 
daily plan and 2B and 6A in favor of the weekly plan, indieates that 
the really erucial factors are distinct from the two general methods 
investigated. From other studies evidence has been gathered which i: 
dicates that the important matter is the pupil’s attitude toward spel! 
ing and especially his technique of learning to spell unfamiliar words 
Whether the pupil acquires an optimum attitude and an efficient tec! 
nique is dependent in large measure on the teacher’s ability to instruct 
and supervise. To the teacher who has and exercises these skills, i 
matters little whether words are studied in short, daily lessons or in 
longer weekly lists. As will be shown in other reports, very few othe 
features of general method matter much in comparison with the ability 
of enabling pupils to learn and use the technique of learning to spel 
by themselves. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE ROLE OF DISSENTERS 

In many centers there have been heated discussions of the Conclu- 
sons and Recommendations of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
published earlier this vear. This report is the outgrowth of five years 
of research and study by large groups of specialists in the social studies 
and related fields, working under the auspices of the American Historical 
Association. 

In a recent number of School and Society Dr. Bobbitt of Chicago 
University discusses what appears to him to be ‘‘questionable recom- 
mendations’? of the Commission. In brief, his major contention is that 
the Commission proposes that the schools should prepare those in their 
charge for ‘‘a new age of collectivism that is emerging’’ without de- 
fining the character of the collectivism which it believes is the coming 
social order. Dr. Bobbitt points out that the issue is collectivism or 
democracy. If one defines collectivism as either fascism or communism 
it is clear that the accepted conception of society as given by the Com- 
mission will profoundly influence the program of education. Dr. Bobbitt 
points out that ‘‘the educational problem is then how to educate people 
in general for a willing and childlike submissiveness to the wise and 
benevolent few who ‘are to think and plan their affairs for them.”’ Dr. 
Bobbitt further contends that the procedure of the Commission was un- 
scientifie since it fails ‘‘soberly’’ to show ‘‘alternative possibilities,’’ to 
vive ‘‘each a proper hearing,’’ to carefully ‘‘weigh the factors’’ and 
‘eautiously’’ to point out ‘‘the clear reasons why one course is to be 
approved and all contrary ones to be disapproved.”’ 

The issue raised by Dr. Bobbitt is one that is being discussed in 
many of the first-class lay magazines of this country, a symptom of the 
wide-spread interest in this perennial issue at the present time. Ex- 
President Hoover’s recent book deals with the same issue. It is a strong 
protest against what Dr. Bobbitt considers to be the major recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on the Social Studies. 

It is significant that four members of the Commission ‘‘deelined’’ to 
sign the final report. One other member of the report signed it with 
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certain reservations given in the Appendix of the volume. Since the 
report appeared one of those who did not sign it, Dr. Ballou, Suner- 
intendent of Schools, Washington, D. C., has given his reasons for not 
signing in a statement appearing in School and Society, June 2, 1934. 
He says, ‘‘On the one hand, in my judgment, the report is destructively 
critical of current educational practices which the commission did not 
adequately investigate and dispassionately appraise; on the other hand, 
the report does not present a reasonable, definite, constructive program 
for the improvement of instruction in the social studies.’’ Furthermor 
Dr. Ballou believes that the final report ‘‘does serious injustice to the 


scientific movement in edueation, as deseribed in the chapter on ‘Tests 
and Testing.’ ’’ 

As far as the writer knows, nothing has appeared in print concerning 
the reasons why the other dissenters failed to sign the report. It evi- 
dently raises issues with which they do not agree. If these issues in thei: 
opinion are vital ones these three outstanding thinkers in the field of 
edueation and social problems owe it to the educational profession and 
to society itself to present them frankly and fully. Thev have given 
five years of time to the study of these issues and the fruits of their 
thinking should be made available. The reader of the report may miss 
points of serious import because of lack of essential information. Out 
of the crucible of discussion and debate on crucial issues supplemented by 
the systematic study of conflicting points of view where possible on the 
basis of available factual evidence may come new conclusions of great 
social significance. It is the role of dissenters to make certain that all 
sides of important issues are clearly presented. The value of the opinion 
of dissenters is greatly increased when they can present factual evidenc: 
to substantiate their point of view. This Journal would welcome suc! 
discussions of the issues raised by those who dissent with the recom 
mendations of this important commission, and would gladly open its 
columns to them. 

L. J. BRUECKNER 
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WASHBURNE, CARLETON. Adjusting the 
School to the Child (Yonkers on 
Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company 1932), pp. XVI + 189. 

The author of this volume, who is the 
superintendent of schools in Winnetka, 
nois, is widely known for his endeavors 
adapt the school to the child. Adjust- 
the School to the Child, which is 
vely a compilation of articles pre- 
usly published in educational journals, 
resents in a convenient form a descrip- 
n of the ‘‘ Winnetka Plan.’’ Following 
brief exposition of basie principles, 
ven chapters are devoted to a descrip- 


tion of the adaptation in arithmetic, 


reading, language, spelling, and social 
tudies (geography, history, and civics) 
individual children. Chapter IX bears 


title ‘‘Socializing the School’’ and 


leseribes the ‘*Group and Creative Ae- 
vities.’’ They are ealled the ‘‘ vital 
and 


fe-giving part of the curriculum’ 
nclude appreciation of art, music, and 


terature, and creative expression 


irough art, handwork, and informal 
English composition. They may include 
ctivities of the type commonly desig 
ited as extra-curricular and projects 
rowing out of the individualized work. 
hapter X is devoted to behavior prob 


ms of individual children. The titles 


the remaining chapters are ‘‘ Admin 
stering an Individualized School’’ and 
‘Convineing the Community.’’ 

The style of the author makes the 


lume very readable, and an interested 
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person will be able to form a clear gen 
eral idea of the ‘‘ Winnetka Plan.’’ The 
reader interested in details should secure 
a set of the textbooks, diagnostic tests, 
and other teaching materials which the 
author and his co-workers have developed. 
The techniques described for adjusting 
the school to the child are ‘‘ outcomes of 
twelve years of thinking, research and 
practical experimentation by a _ public 
school faculty.’’ Henee, it is to be ex- 
pected that the techniques are effective 
as employed in the Winnetka schools. 
The critically minded reader is likely to 
ask whether the author and his associates 
have arrived at their final formulations 
and to what extent the techinques des- 
eribed will be effective in other school 
situations. The many definite and posi 
tive assertions in the text will doubtless 
suggest to many readers an unwarranted 
degree of finalty and generalization. The 
writer appears to have had this possibil- 
ity in mind when writing the Preface, 
and a careful reading of these pages is 
recommended, WaALrer S. Monror 


University of Illinois 


SATON, HELEN S., Eprror. Language 


Learning. Summary of a Report to 
the International Auxiliary Language 
Association in the United States, In 
corporated, by the Division of Psychol 


ogy, Institute of Educational Research, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1933), pp. VIII + 59. 

To the rank and file of teachers and 
students of language Esperanto suggests 
an forgotten fad, once a fervidly followed 
enlt of itinerant polyglots, now a pos- 
sible hobby for sedentary enthusiasts. 
The psychologist, on the other hand, not 
content to permit its relagation to the 
realm of curiosities, has found in arti 
ficial language an instrument for ineor 
poration in tests for the measurement of 
general mental abilitv as well as for the 
prediction of suecess in foreign language 
study. The appearance of this slender 
volume, summarizing a 1200 page Report 
of studies of ‘*the teaching and learning 
of auxiliary languages, especially Esper 
anto,’’ is a fairly impressive new re 
minder that the subject is still claiming 
serious attention. 

The purpose of this summary is not 
specifically stated but the editor seems 
to have had in mind its interest to the 
layman, the linguist and the psychologist. 
If this threefold appeal is correctly 
sensed by this reviewer, it may account 
in part for an impression of a lack of 
unity which the volume gives. 

Section A, Funetions of Language, 
minimizes the traditional claim that lan 
guage is for ‘‘the eommunieation of 
ideas, feelings and the like’’ and substi- 
tutes the more utilitarian formula that 
**the funetion of language is to produce 
or prevent responses of thought or feeling 
or aetion.’’ Aside from the more prom 
inent place which this theoretically leaves 


open for suxiliarvy language the defi 


which will not oniv better 
satisfy the psychologist but which the 
linguist may well find it at least ex- 
pedient to accept: 

Among the claims here interestingly 
renewed is the assertion that ‘‘all but the 


dullest third’’ of the population could 


profitably undertake to learn an au) 
language. For its clarity and exact 
tude ‘‘it will be used by men of sciene 
business men diplomats, telephon 
telegraph and radio operators 
licemen, guides, missionaries, edueators,’’ 
ete. Various other paragraphs of tly 
book use the future and conditional tenses 
rather freely to propagandize rather t 
to report. On page 15, for exampl 
read that ‘‘a total summary of the gra 
mar of Latin or French or Germar 
sented early in the student’s learni: 
would utterly bewilder him... Su 
summary of Esperanto will not bewilder 
a high school or college pupil who knows 
the grammar of his native tongue . he 
The suecess in recent years of recognit 
techniques in teaching foreign languag 
unfortunately contradicts all but 
word ‘‘total’’ in this assertion. The 
ular elaims and appeals of the bool 
short, strike one as growing out of tr 
ditional conviction rather than reports 
data. 

For the linguist and the psychologist 
however, the book contains sections 
distinct value. Aside from a_helpt 
chapter reviewing ‘‘Ways of Making 
Learning Easier’’ developing out of 
ported studies in Esperanto instruct 
extensive data are furnished (pp. 27 
30) to demonstrate the value of Fs 
peranto for an introductory General L: 
guage course. Experimental evidence 
also the basis for numerous suggesti 
‘‘which some gifted philologist expert 
psychology or some gifted psycholog 
expert in linguistics may use in impr 
ing synthetic languages.’’ Attention 
thus called to an unworked area of coi 
dination between these two fields whos 
integration might well begin with art 
ficial language experimentation. Tl 
psychologists will be especially interest: 


in some coefficients of correlation betwee 
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ance in Esperanto and scores in 
intelligence which are tucked 
inder the unrevealing title ‘‘ Re- 
ents for Learning a Synthetic 
ige’’? on page 50. 
book terminates with a list of 
samples, notes and other materials 
are to be found in the full Report. 
meludes that these studies are a 
t contribution which experimenters 


ld of language learning cannot 


to ignore, C. FE. FIcKen 


leste) Colle de 


oy, CHARLES, Harotp. The Meas 
ent of Athletic Power: Some 
ement Standards in Track and 

d Athletic Events for Bows from 
to Twenty Years of Age New 


k: A. S. Barnes and Company, 


1932), pp. XIV + 178. 


sased on the fact that ‘‘ practice and 
petition in running, jumping and 


ving have been traditional among 


rly all races of men... ,’’ and that 
sent practice in the conduct of track 
leties is inadequate from the stand 


ut of widespread participation the 


thor has attempted to devise a set of 


ndard tests in track ano field athletics 
boys. He has relied upon his expert 
v ledge of statistics to devise a method 


scoring events that differ widely in 


ture, in reeords, and in range and then 


ombine these events into an efficient 


Following this he 


ttempted to arrive at a method of handi 


ping whieh allows for differences in 
turity, size and strength, and which is 
ninistratively simple to conduct and 
ective in nature. The entire study is 
que in its coneeption and treatment 


t presented in such a way as to b 


readily understood by and useful to the 
average teacher. 

Persons particularly interested in edu 
cational measurements involving statis 
tical procedures will find The Measure 
ment of Athletic Power an outstanding 
contribution to the literature in this field. 

The appendix contains the tables nee 
essary for the classification of pupils and 
scoring tables for various runs from 35 
yards to one mile; hurdle races for both 
low and high hurdles; potato races from 
20 vards to 220 vards; walking from 
$40 vards to one mile; high jumping and 
broad jumping; pole vaulting and fence 
vaulting; shot putting for the eight, 
twelve and sixteen pound shot; throws 
with the diseus, javelin, baseball and 
basketball; and various miscellaneous 
events including dips and rope climbing. 

It is not the idea of the author to offer 
the measurements in this book to sup 
plant other indices of motor ability al 
ready established but rather to enhance 
the edueational process by adding to 
available information concerning the in 
dividual. It is his hope that the tests 
presented in this volume will not be used 
as ‘fa means of furthering the athletic 
exploitation of selected boys and men, 
but as a means of motivating all boys and 
men *? to aequire physical skills 
which will enrich their lives. 

Harry A. Scorr 


The Rice Institute 


TuTTLE, Saxe. A Social Basis 
of Education New York: Thomas 
Crowell Company, 1934), pp. X + 589. 
Professor Tuttle has added another 

stimulating treatise to the rapidly grow 

ing list of books emphasizing the social 
aspects of education. What was started 


us 


an educational sociology has ended, 
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JOURN 


te 


as many others have done, in a social 


philosophy of education. Nevertheless 


it is a highly suggestive and practical 
study of the inner meaning of the various 


While 


frankly subjective 


phases of the educative process. 
Professor Tuttle is 
in his treatment of human values, social 
progress, and many school problems his 
wide use of sources and quotations gives 
unusual breadth and solidity to his dis- 
cussions, 

The fundamental thesis dominating the 
book is for 


training or character education. 


entire the need emotional 


AS ex- 
pressed by the author: ‘‘Edueation ean 
purpose only by con- 


serve its social 


sciously eultivating social interests and 


motives. Society’s stake in the attitudes 


child aequires is even greater 


which a 
than in the skills and concepts he gains. 
Consequently there is repeated stress 
upon human values as educational ends, 
not only the values dominating present 
society but the ideal values implied in 
the struggle to advance civilization. 
These values, the author insists, are sub 
jective. ‘* The goal of civilization must be 
determined rather by a discovery of those 
capacities for satisfaction which may be 
developed and which will prove to vield 
and most enriched 


the most enduring 


satisfaction in all normal beings.’ 

The hook is divided into four parts; 
the Goal of Edueation, Psychological 
Educative 


Social 


Processes, Society as an 


The 


Extensive 


Ageney, and School as a 


(Agency. bibliographies are 
given at the end of each chapter and a 
series of projects and problems are listed 
as textbook aids. 

the hook is 


written, free from radical personal bias, 


In general, vigorously 


and maintains a consistent philosophy, 


Its emphasis upon teaching as an art, 


upon the need of stimulating interests, 


OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Vol. 28, 


cultivating attitudes, and developing ap iil 
preciations as educational ends, and its p 
frank insistence upon the necessity oli 
accepting subjective valuations of humar | 
welfare, should serve as a prophylactiy a 
against over-worship of a bookish cur * “a 
riculum and too great reliance upon oh aie 
jective measurement and statistical pro | 
cedures in evaluating edueational «a 
tivities. In each of the four parts of | 
the book, representing different attacks ' “a 
upon our edueational problems, thy ator 
author sueceeeds in clarifying and en 
phasizing the need of wholesome « ani 
tivities directed toward the cultivati 
of emotional traits as eurrieula 
counterpart of the struggle for know! ns 
edge and skills. Water R. 
Vniversity of Kansas 
Tr 
CoueEN, Morris R., AND NAGEL, ERNES f vier 
K. An Introduction to Logie and vad 
Scientific Method (New York: Har plac 
court, Brace and Company, 1934), pp Aristo’ 
XIIT + 467. Pieree 
Dewey 
BALLANTINE, WILLIAM G. The Logic of 
Science (New York: Thomas Y. Cro 
well Company, 1933), 230 pp. i 
If it be true that at one time solutions po 
to edueational problems were reached | 1 ie 
a process of medieval logic, by the voic ne é 
of authority, or by other subjectiv m 
means, it is equally probable that mor tere 
recently serious mistakes have been max es 
in the attempt to be wholly scientifie and pic 
objective through the excessive use of ti 
standardized measuring instruments an! rv 
statistical computations. In fact, nu ad 


merous writers within the past few years 
have discussed the place of science versus 
philosophy, as if these two approaches 
to the problems of life were distinctly 
separate entities. Of course, philosophy 
theory, logic, and clear thinking play a 
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n all research in terms of definition 
e problem, setting up hypotheses, 
retation of data and formulation of 
isions and generalizations, just 
tandard tests are data-gathering in- 
ents and statistical methods aid in 
t anipulation of data in either an 
rimental or a normative-survey in- 
tigation. In other words, much con- 
n may be avoided by recognizing 
certain investigational procedures 
steps in, or phases of, scientific me 
thod rather than the whole of the re 
search process. This point of view may 
reconcile in part the apparent dif- 
nees between so-called educational 
scientists and philosophers. 
Cohen and Nagel have attempted to 
ve a systematic treatment of the va 
us research procedures from the point 
view of logie. The authors have set 
as their ideal a text that would find 
place for the ‘‘realistic formalism of 
\ristotle, the seientifie penetration of 
Pierce, the pedagogical soundness of 
Dewey, and the ‘mathematical rigor of 
Russell’? (p. iv). The first part of the 
hook eonsists of nine chapters devoted 
to formal logie, including diseussions of 
‘positions, syllogisms, and mathemati 
al logic. The seeond part of the vol 
me deals with applied logie and scienti 
method, and is probably of greater 


terest to students of education than 


e section on formal logie. Among the 


pies diseussed are: hypotheses, classi 
eation and definition, experimental in- 


liry, probability and induction, measure- 


ent, statistical method, historical evi 


dence, logic and critical evaluation, and 
fallacies. An appendix contains exam- 
ples of demonstrations and student exer- 
cises. The limited number of references 
given are found in footnotes and in the 
exercises. Virtually no citations are 
made to educational and psychological 
literature, which might well have been 
done in connection with certain topics in 
the second part of the book, for example, 
experimental, measuring, and statistical 
procedures. 

Jallantine’s volume is a series of short 
chapters dealing with topies ordinarily 
treated in courses and books in the field 
of formal logic, including discussions of 
facts, observation, induction, causation, 
hypotheses, fallacies, and proof. The 
book probably was written for a rather 
select group of lay readers and employs 
a direct informal style without citations 
or bibliographies. 

Cohen and Nagel’s volume probably 
will find its place as a text in college 
and university departments of logie and 
philosophy, while Ballantine’s much 
briefer book of more limited seope has 
few classroom possibilities. Certainly 
this is a field with which workers in edu 
eation and psychology should be much 
better acquainted than at present, if, as 
we have every right to expect, such in 
formation and training will result in 
clearer thinking in terms of the reeogni 
tion and definition of problems, setting 
up hypotheses, accurate interpretation of 
data, and formulation of sound general- 
izations, CARTER V. Goop 


University of Cineinnati 
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BULLETINS 
FITZGERALD, JAMES A., AND OTHERS. 
Doctoral Theses in Education I, Studies 
in Edueation, No. 1 (lowa City: Uni 
versity of Lowa, 1954), 202 pp. 

This bulletin contains abstracts of six 
doctors theses in education: Letters Writ 
ten Outside the School by Children of the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades: A Study 
of Voeabulary, Spelling Errors, and Sit- 
Fitzgerald; An 
Tech- 
Word Meanings, by 

Valid Testing and 
Mechanies of Ninth 


Composition, by Ray 


James A. 


Study of 


uations, by 

Experimental Certain 
niques for Testing 
Vietor H. Kelley 
Diagnosis in the 

Grade English 
mond L. Powell; Participation in College 
Athletics and Vocational 
Moses N. Thisted; The Effeet of Drill 


upon the Specifie and the General Com 


Success, by 


prehension of Historical Content, by 


Thomas J. Tormey; and Concepts and 
Attitudes Concerning Slander and Free 


dom of Speech, by Ida M. Yates. 


ARDEN. in Evye-Movement 
Study of Objective 


FRANDSED 
Examination Ques 
tions, Genetie Psychology Monographs, 
Vol. XVI, No. 2 (1934), 138 pp. 

The aim of this study is twofold: first, 
terms of 


to deseribe in photographie 


records of eve movements how objective 
examination questions, differing in form 
and difficulty, are read as they are 
answered; two, to make a quantitative 
analysis of the different types from the 


point of view of the economy of time and 


214 


possible specific validity. The results 

have been presented in a series of n 

hered statements too numerous to intro 

duee here. Bibliography. 

FRANZEN, RAYMOND. Physical Defects: 
The Pathway to Correction New 
York: American Child Health Asso« 
tion, 1934), 171 pp. 

In this study of physical defects among 

York City con 

ducted by the research division of the 


Health 


authors discuss the purpose of the study, 


school children in New 


Ameriean Child Association the 
the definition of a defect, the pathway for 


the correction of defects in acuit) 
of vision, dental defects, hearing defects, 
health influ 


control 


defective nutrition, school 
ence on tonsillectomy, the 
pediculosis, achievement in health educ: 


tion and summary and conclusions, 


Hicks, FRANCES Ross. The Mente 
Health of Teachers (Nashville, Tent 
essee: George Peabody College fi 
Teachers, 1934), 36 pp. 

After presenting a preview of previous 
investigations the author presents tl! 
results of his own investigation conelud 
ing that worry about their work, shyness 
mindedness, fatigu 


indecision, absent 


and headache cause the greatest dif 


ficulties among the six hundred teachers 
studied in this investigation. Of thes: 
six hundred teachers, 45.6 percent wer 
unusually stable; 39 percent were in th 
with inereasing 


group instability, and 
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17 percent were unduly nervous. 


wraphy. 


H LLING, HAROLD. Analysis of a Com- 
of Statistical Variables into 
ncipal Components (Baltimore: 
Varwick and York Ine., 1953), 48 pp. 
is bulletin which is a reprint from 
September and October, 1933, issues 
ie Journal of Educational Psychol- 


discusses the derivation of the 


r 


od of analyses, geometrical meaning, 
itive solution, sampling errors, number 
independent components, determina- 
of principal components for individ- 


s, ete, 


Hunt, O. R., AND Forp, WILLARD 
Survey of the Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles: Los Angeles Board of 
Hdueation, 1934), 395 pp. 

The author presents in this survey a 
liscussion of city and school districts of 


os Angeles, the central administrative 


ganization, the board of edueation, the 


perintendent of schools, the central 
staff of the educational department, the 
secretary of the board of education, the 
liting department, the business de- 
artment, budgetary procedure, personnel 
ilicies, and special studies of adminis- 


utive services, 


LEWIN, WILLIAM, Photoplay Apprecia- 
tion in American Schools, English 
Monograph, No. 2. The National 
Council of Teachers of English (New 
York: D. Appleton Century Company, 
1934), 122 pp. 

The purpose of this monograph is to 
ndicate worthwhile and legitimate uses 
the photoplay in education. The dis- 
ssion is orfanized around the following 
iapter headings: The photoplay %s an 
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educational problem; A pioneer experi- 
ment; Adolescent habits ana ideals; Eval- 
uating children’s judgments of photo- 
plays; Influence of photoplays on atti- 
tudes and conducts; relation of photo- 
plays to outside reading; measuring en- 
joyment as a factor in appreciation; 
activities of a photoplay club; main 
empirical findings of experimental teach- 
ers; principles of teaching photoplay 
appreciation; methodology: the new unit 
of instruction; interesting methods used 
in teaching photoplay appreciation; and 
finally, recommendations and conclusions. 


Bibliography. 


LICHTENSTEIN, ARTHUR. Can Attitudes 
Be Taught? The Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity Studies in Edueation, No. 21 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1934), 87 pp. 

This study attempts to measure the 
influence of education on two attitudes, 
namely, scientifie open-mindedness and 
preference of outdoors to movies, over a 
period of one year, as measured by tests, 
ballots, and diary. The subjects were 
some nine hundred children in the inter 
mediate grades of the Baltimore Public 
Schools. It was found that superstitions 
were significantly reduced by the experi 
ments of the teacher; social attitudes, 
scientific attitudes, and preference for 
movies for out-of-doors were not affected 
by the procedure. Neither grade, age, 
intelligence, or sex were significantly 
related to performance of the tests. 


O'Rourke, L. J. Rebuilding the Enalish- 


Usage Curriculum to Insure Greater 


Mastery of Essentials (Washington: 
Psychological Institute, 1934), 98 pp. 
In this study conducted under the 


sponsorship of the Psychological Cor- 
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poration the author presents a survey of 
the present status of English-Usage 
studies, a study of teaching methods, the 
utilization of research findings in class 
room instruction, reading and vocabulary 
studies, interpretation of scores on sur- 
vey tests, the Pennsylvania coéperative 
English study, the Ohio codperative 
English study, and samples of survey 


tests with tentative norms, 


Ssmiru, Henry L., AND orHERS. The Old 
World Historical Backaround of Reli- 
gious and Moral Education in Schools, 
Bulletin of the School of Education, 
No. 4 (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
University, 1934), 144 pp. 

This study is the first of a series of 
three publications on the subject of re- 
ligious and moral education among the 
Greeks, Romans, Assyrians and Babylo 
nians, Persians, Indians, Chinese, Japa 
nese, Egyptians, and Moslems, ete. 


Bibliography. 


Swirr, FLetcuer HaArrer. European 
Policies of Financing Public Educa 
tional Institutions, IL Czechoslovakia: 
European Policies of Financing Public 
Educational Institutions, IIT Austria, 
University of California Publications 
in Edueation (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1934), X + 232; 
X + 92 pp. 

These studies are the second and third 
of a series which is to eventually com- 
prise volume eight of the University of 
Californin Publications in Edueation. 
The general title of the series being 
European Policies of Financing Public 
Edueational Institutions, The first study 
dealt with the policies of France. Later 
studies are to deal with the policies of 


Germany and England. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION A 
SUPERVISION 
BURRELL, JEANNETTE B., AND EcKr 
BERRY, R. H. ‘‘The Free Publie Hig! 
School in the Post-Civil-War Per d 
The School Review, XLII (06 
tober, 1934), pp. 606-614. 
The author reviews the political, social, 
moral, and religious arguments for the 
free public high school in the post-civil 


war period. 


ELAISSEN, R. H. ‘*‘ Pre-training Sele 
tion of Teachers during 1933,’’ Ed 
tional Administration and Supervisior 
XX (September, 1954), pp. 448-453 
A summary of some_ twenty-fo 

articles and books dealing with the pre 


training selection of teachers during 193 


ENGEL, E. F. ‘*The Junior College in 
Kansas, 1919-1934."’ Junior Collea: 
Journal, V (October, 1934), pp. 3-9. 
The author presents data on the con 

ditions of establishment, enrollment, 

scholarship, ete., for the Junior Colleges 


in Kansas, 1919-1934. 


GARBER, LEE O. ‘*The Law Governing 
the Dismissal of Teachers on Perma 
nent Tenure,’’ The Elementary Schoo 
Journal, XXXV ( October, 1934 
pp. 115-122. 

The author presents a survey of thi 
law governing the dismissal of teachers 


on permanent tenure, 


GRUHN, WILLIAM T. ‘*The Administra 
tion of Club Activities in the Junior 
High School,’’ The Elementary School 
Journal, XXXV_ (October, 1934), pp 
107-114. 

From an analysis of 292 responses from 


a questionnaire sent to 552 schools on the 
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stration of elub activities in the 

High School the author concludes 
club activities have passed the in- 
stage and are now full-matured and 


irganized educational enterprises, 


cuer, Mattie Louise. ‘‘The Influ- 
of Nationality Upon Teacher 
wement,’’ The Journal of Educa- 
mal Sociology (October, 1934), pp. 
From a study of the placement of 77 
students in the graduating class of 1950 
| 72 students from the graduating class 
January 1930 the author concludes 
t students’ failure to get placed do 
always arise from prejudices and 
imstances that lie without but fre 


ently arise from causes that lie within. 


Kocu, HARLAN C, ‘*The Appeal of the 
High-Sehool —Principalship,’’ The 
School Review, XLII (October 1934), 
pp. 577-589. 

From a study of the replies received 
from 154 superintendents and 116 prin- 
pals in cities distributed from coast to 
oast the author presents an analysis of 
e professional opportunities of the prin 
palship eoneluding that the majority 
pinion indicates that the opportunities 
educational leadership are greater in 

the principalship than in the superin- 


tendeney. 


Menus, Mykine O, Academic Achieve- 
ments of College Students in Extra 
irricular <Activities,’’ The Journal 
of Educational Sociology (September, 
1934), pp. 50-57. 
The author presents a statistical analy 
sis of the academic achievements of 
lege students in different kinds of 
xtracurrieular activities in which he 
nds that the students who make the best 
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grades in college tend to find an outlet 
for their extra-curricular activities in 
such fields as oratory, debate, publications 


and departmental clubs. 


Peters, Rupert. ‘‘ Free Services Offered 
Children by Museums and Art Gal- 
leries,’’ The Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXXV (September and October, 
1934), p. 32; p. 123. 

The author gives a checklist and 
diseussion of the free services supplied 


by forty-seven museums, 


Scorr, Ceci W. ‘‘ Legal Aspects of In- 
definite Teacher Tenure in California,’’ 
Educational Administration and Super- 
riston, XX (September, 1954), pp. 
454-461. 

The author reviews the history and 
legal aspects of the California indefinite 
tenure law offering certain suggestions 


for similar laws in other states. 


WAMPLER, R. L., AND WELTE, H. D. 
‘*Personal Difficulties of Prospective 
Teachers,’’ The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology (October, 1934), pp. 
67-76. 

The authors present a list of some 
sixty personal difficulties experienced by 
prospective teachers as shown by a study 
of 211 eases in 1932 and 108 eases in 
1933. The difficulties are given in rank 


order, 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 
CoreEY, STEPHEN M. ‘‘Learning from 

Lectures vs. Learning from Readings,’’ 

The Journal of Educational Psychol- 

oqgu, XXV (September, 1954), pp. 459 

$70. 

After presenting the results of previous 
ations the author presents the 


»* 


investi 


| 
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results of an experimental investigation 
of two groups of 83 college freshmen at 
the University of 
that the 


Nebraska concluding 
better for 
The 


significant 


immediate recall is 
material read than heard in lecture. 
have no 


presentations very 


effect upon delayed recall. 


‘*The Value of Es- 
Arithmetic Prob 
lems and Examples,’’ The Elementary 
School XAXV 
1934), pp. 24-31. 


Dickey, JOHN W, 
timating Answers to 


Journal, (September, 


From the data collected in an experi 
mental investigation carried on in fifteen 
classes in Hackensack, New Jersey, the 
concludes that 


author practice in esti 


mating answers to arithmetic problems 
is of no more value to sixth-grade pupils 
traditional 


than is the practice in the 


solution of such problems. 


ENGLE, T. L. ‘*‘ Home Environments and 
Sehool Reeords,’’ The School Review, 
N\LII October, pp. 500 


From a study of the home environments 
and the school 


of 115 pupils each the author concludes 


records of three groups 


that in school marks and _ intelligence 


children from financially dependent homes 


have less favorable school reeords than 


children from homes selected at random, 


and children from homes selected at ran 


dom have in turn less favorable records 
than children from selected privileged 
homes, 

Keys, Noe... ‘* The Influence on Learn 


ing and Retention of Weekly as Op 
The Journal 
XXV 


posed to Monthly Tests,’’ 
Ed 


September 


cational Psychology, 
1934), pp. 427-436. 

\fter reviewing previous investigations 
the author presents data for two groups 
from which 


of 143 eollege students each 
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he concludes that the weekly tests gi 
higher mean performance than the m 


ly tests. 


KinK, SAMUEL A, of 
Remedial Reading on the Edueationa| 
Progress and Personality Adjustn 
ef High-grade Mentally Deficient 


Problem Children: Ten Case Studies,’’ 
The Re Sear: h, 
XVIII (July, 1934), pp. 140-162. 


Journal of Juvenile 


The author presents data on the results 
of a remedial program in reading for ten 


mentally deficient reading cases. 


Gross, ALINE E, ‘‘A Preprimer Vocal 


ulary Study,’’ The Elementary School 


Journal, XXXV (September, 1934 
pp. 1S 56. 
The author gives a list of the word 


and the frequencies with which each 

found in ten preprimers. 

Siover, Estuer Fay. ‘* English 

High School Pupils,’’ Th 
XXITI 


wi D. 


and 
English 
1934), pp. 


mar 
Journal, Septemb« 
568 


a study of tests given in 2085 


60,164 


From 


classes, enrolling pupils fro: 


September, 1921 to June, 1933; graphs 
medians 
percent taking 
19,654 hurdles from September, 1931 t 


1933; 


and charts made from the 


passing of 402 classes 


June, and additional charts or 


failures in 81 classes, enrolling 2,64! 


pupils from September, 1932 to January 
1933: the author coneludes that the inter 


mittent course in functional Englis! 


grammar now used in the Arsenal Tec! 
nical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, is 
within the grasp of high school pupils 
and that the mastery of this cours 
parallels their mastery of other phases 


of English taught in the same course. 
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CHILD WELFARE, GUIDANCE, AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

va, Epwarp K, Aptitudes Versus 
\ititudes in Voeational Guidance,’’ 
he Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XVIIL (August, 1934), pp. 501-515. 
From a review of certain data and 
retical considerations the author in- 
tes certain limitations in the apti- 
as opposed to the attitudes ap- 


i 
es 


ach to voeational guidance. 


‘TMANN, GeEorGeE W. ‘*‘ The Prestige 
Occupations. A Comparison of 
Edueational Occupations and Others,’’ 
The Personnel Journal, XIULT (October, 
1954), pp. 144-152. 
From a study of the rankings of 25 
cupations by persons living im central 
Pennsylvania the author finds a definite 
ierarchy of oecupation, The public 
school teacher is exeeeded only by the 
numerically small professional groups 


as medicine, law, engineering, ete. 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE. **Oceupational 
Status and Intelligence,’’ The Person- 
wl Journal, XIIL (October, 1934), 
pp. 153-157. 

From a study of the oceupations of the 
parents of 608 public school children in 
an Oklahoma Oil City and 583 private 
school children in a large eastern city 
the author confirms the results of previous 
investigations in which it has been found 
that the mean intelligence of the children 
parents in different occupational 
groups differ. The author finds, how- 
ever, considerable overlapping of ability 


n all oceupational groups. 


Wain, J. E. Watnace. ‘‘State Pro- 
visions for Mentally Handicapped 
School Children in the United States,’’ 
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The Training School Bulletin, XXXII 

(April, 1934), pp. 21-29. 

This article is the first of a series of 
three articles summarizing the results of 
a questionnaire study of provisions for 


mentally handicapped in ten states. 


MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, AND METH- 
ODOLOGY OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
Moore, Eton H. ‘‘A Technique for 
Seoring Honesty in Classroom Perfor- 
mance,’’ The Journal of Educational 
Sociology (September, 1934), pp. 34- 

43. 
The author presents a group experi- 
mental method for seoring honesty in a 


particular classroom situation, with data. 


Ross, Roserr T., AND PIRIE, MARJORIE. 
‘*The Persistence of Errors in Succes- 
sive True-false Tests,’’ The Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXV 
(September, 1934), pp. 422 126, 
From a study of data secured from 

three administrations of three tests to 

some sixty students the author finds that 
more errors tend to persist than when the 
correct answers or discussion do not 


follow the test. 


STALNAKER, JOHN M., AND STALNAKER, 
Ruru C. ‘*Reliable Reading of Essay 
Tests,’’ The School Review, XLII 
(October, 1954), pp. 599-605. 

The authors present an analysis of 
the factors limiting the reliability of 
essay tests concluding that if care is 
taken to formulate essay-test questions 
in such a way that a restricted answer 
is required and if readers will judge 
papers on the basis of specific predeter 
mined criteria there is no reason why 
reliability of reading cannot be measur- 
ably improved. The reliability of an 
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English examination at the University 


of Chieago was improved from 42 percent 


to 92 percent. 


Woop, Ben D. ‘*‘ Major Strategy Versus 


Minor Tactics in Educational Test- 
ing,’’ Baltimore Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, XIIT (September, 1934), pp. 5 
15. 


The author presents a summary of the 
major issues in more effeetive educational 


tescing. 


LANDIS, CARNEY, AND Katz, 8. E. ‘The 
Validity 
Purport to Measure Neurotic Tenden- 


of Certain Questions which 


cies,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XVIIT (June, 1934), pp. 343-356. 


This study investigates the validity of 


the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
and the Thurstone Neurotic Inventory. 
The authors question the validation of 
such measuring devices by the internal 
consistency method. According to their 
indicative of 
but 


scores are not indicative of satisfactory 


findings high seores are 


poorly adjusted personality low 


adjustment. 


Lee, J. Murray, CLARK, WrLuis W., AND 


Lee, Dorts May. ‘‘ Measuring Read- 
ing Readiness,’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXXTV (May, 1954), pp. 


656-666. 

This article describes the construction 
and validation of a reading readiness test 
This test 


a higher correlation with success 


to be used in the first grade. 
vields 


in reading than does either of two intelli- 


yence tests. Results of a rating seale 
and ranks assigned by kindergarten 


teachers are also evaluated in terms of 
their predictive value. 
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Revusser, W. C., 
AND FRANK, GUY. 


BRINEGAR, VaAvony. 
** Predicting Success 
in First-year College Chemistr 

School and Society, XL (August 11, 

1934), pp. 197-200. 

The authors found that college marks 
in chemistry ean predicted with 
slightiy greater accuracy from a know! 
edge of scores on Chemistry Aptitude 
Tests of the 


tion 


Towa Placement Examina 
of the Chemistry Training Tests 
of the Lowa Placement Examination than 
from a knowledge of the scores on thi 
Ohio 


dictions made by a 


Examination. Pre 
combination of the 
intelligence either of the 
test better than 
predictions made from either test alone 


Psychological 


Elem 
Vest 
chole 


142. 


scores and 


other scores were no 


On 


May V. ‘‘An 
Certain Intelligence Tests,’’ Journal of 


XVIII (June, 


SEAGOE, Evaluation of 


Applied Psychology, 
1934), pp. 433-436. 
On the 

tests given to pupils in grades IB, ITTR, 

VB, and VITB the author concludes that 

primary and upper grade tests measure 

slightly different attributes. The Detroit 

First Intelligence Test and the 

Pintner-Cunningham Menta! 

Tests gave higher I Q’s that the other 


tests. 


basis of several intelligence 


Grade 


Primary 


Sims, VERNER MARTIN. Evaluation 
of Five-, Ten-, and Fifteen, Item Re- 
arrangement Tests,’’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXV_ (April, 
1934), pp. 251-257. 
The author presents data that the re- 

liabilities of five-, ten-, and fifteen-, item 

rearrangement tests compare favorably 
with other types of objective tests. He 
also presents a slightly different scoring 
technique. 
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S xs, S. N., AND Wonperiic, E. F. 
The Relation of the Number of 
juestions Missed on the Otis Mental 
ests and the Ability to Handle Office 
Detail,’’ Journal of Applied Psychol- 
yw, XVIII (June, 1934), pp. 364-369. 
rhe authors conclude that the number 
questions omitted and missed on the 
Otis Mental Ability Test has some va- 
ty in predieting success in handling 


ce detail under pressure. 


Harry. ‘fA Comparison of 
the Handwriting of Pupils in Certain 
Elementary School Grades ‘Now and 
Yesterday’,’’ Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XVIIT (June, 1934), pp. 458 
142. 

On the basis of samples of penman- 
p of pupils in grades V-VIIT the 
thor reports that the quality of pen- 
anship was significantly poorer in 1931 
un in 1879 and 1912. 


ArtuuUR E, ‘Reliability, Con- 
staney and Validity of the Otis I Q,’’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII 

April, 1934), pp. 241-251. 

The author reports reliabilities of I 
(Q's based on the Otis Self-Administering 
lests of Mental Ability, Higher Exami 
nation ranging from .647 to .SO7, mean 
hanges in I Q from 4.6 to 7.2, and 

irrelations with Stanford-Binet I Q’s 


f .967 (corrected for attenuation). 


‘*The Attitude of 


VERNON, E, 
the Subject in Personality Testing, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII 
April, 1934), pp. 165-177. 
After pointing out the necessity of 
ipport between testee and tester the 
vriter questions techniques for the 
easurement of various personality 
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traits. He suggests and discusses com- 
petition, economie reasons, miscellaneous 
obligations, personal interest, interesting 
material and indirect incentives as mo- 
tivating forces in personality testing. 


ZuBIN, Josepn. ‘‘ Note on the Standard 
Error of the Difference Between Co- 
efficients of Variation of Correlated 
Variables,’’ Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XVIII (June, 1934), pp. 491- 
492. 

In this article the author develops 

a formula for the standard error of the 

difference between two coefficients of 


variations for correlated variables. 


ZvuBIN, JosePH. ‘‘The Method of In- 
ternal Consistency for Selecting Test 
Items,’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXV (May, 1934), pp. 345- 
356. 

In this article the writer discusses three 
statistical techniques for determining the 
validity of test items and points out the 
spurious relationships between the test 
item and the criterion. He presents 


formulae to remove this spuriousness. 


Lorraine, ‘‘A Test of Eye-hand 
Coérdination at the Fifth Year 
Level,’’ Journal of Applied Psychol 
ogy, XVIII (June, 1934), pp. 418 
$21. 

The author deseribes the validation of 
un paper-folding test for children with 


mental ages of five years. 


ANASTACI, ANNE. ‘The Influence of 
Practice upon Test Reliability,’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXV (May, 1934), pp. 321-335. 
After a discussion of the various means 

of finding the reliability of a test, from 
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which the writer concludes that the 
chance-halves method is superior for her 
purposes, data are presented showing that 
the reliability of the four tests used in 
creased with practice. Amount of im- 
provement, initial reliability, com 
parative reliabilities of the parallel forms 
of the tests, and change in the nature of 
the test with practice were found to be 
factors influencing the relative increase 


in reliability. 


ENLow, Remer. ‘‘An Abstract 
of a Statistical Slide Rule.’’ Peabody 
Journal of Education XII (July, 


1934), pp. 26-30. 


\ description of a statistical slide rule 
designed to solve problems involving 
r’, areas and deviates of 
the normal curve, and functions involv 


ing the quotient of two ages. 


Fincu, F. H., AND Nemzexk,C. L. ‘‘ Pre 
diction of College Achievement from 
Data Collected During the Secondary 
School Period,’’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XVIIL (June, 1934), pp. 
154-460 


This report summarizes the results of 
a study of the value of high-school honor 
point averages, percentile ranks on the 
University of Minnesota College Apti 
tude Test, and intelligence quotients ob 


tained on entrance to high school in pre 


dieting university grade point averages. 


Statistics and the Theory of Test 
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Selected Refere: 
School Journal, XXXIV (June, 1! 
eation in foreign countries. 


Periodical Check! 


This article lists and 


**Guide to the Literature 


Secondary Edueation,’’ 


bibliographies dealing with secondary « 


classified according to special phases 


the field of secondary edueation, 


| Vol. 28, No, 
HOLZINGER, KARL J., AND SWINEWOoR 
FRANCE Ss. ** Selected Reference: RI 
struction,’’ School Review, XLI Q 
(June, 1934), pp. 459-465. Oh 
An annotated bibliography on tl 
theory and use of statistical methods HR 
and problems of test construction 
Dev 
for a Teachers College Library,’ 
Peabody Journal of Education, XTI \] 
(July, 1954), pp. 37-47. rey 
ranks xccorlin: 
to frequeney periodicals found in on thou 
hundred thirty-six teachers college |i the 
braries, 
MANSKE, ArTuur J., AND ALEXANDE! ves 
CARTER. 
Revie. 
XLIT (May, 1934), pp. 368-381. phases 
This article presents a list of bibl 
ographies and  referenees containing 
neat R tated and 
nd 
k 
tt 
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On 
al List of Doctors’ Theses in 
ss.—The fifth annual compilation 
Doctors’ studies under way will be 
shed in the January number of the 
al of Educational Research. If anv 
ition granting the doctorate in 
tion has been overlooked in the four 
edi P 
“ae eling lists, it is urged that the 
esion be called to the attention of the 
r of this department. The Com- 
ek list tee on Graduate Instruction of the 
ary,”’ \merican Couneil on Edueation reported 
XT \pril, 1934, that 61 institutions had 
erred 1300 doctorate degrees in 
rding ition during the period 1928-1932, 
n ugh the Committee rated only thirty 
li this number as adequately qualified to 
7 Delaware Research.—Two major in 
p stigations are under way in Delaware 
ww, this vear, with the sponsorship of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
hI purpose of the first is to examine 
e pupils in the higher grades as to their 
; ess to pursue the subjects now being 
- fered in the high schools of the state 


| to evaluate these subjects in terms of 
sefulness to the boys and girls now 
dving them. The former purpose 
ks toward a program of guidance 
lich will enable the 


tter selections of subjects for study, 


pupils to make 


nd the latter toward a possible change 
the offerings in the high schools. The 


tudy will be divided into two parts. The 


st will examine in some detail: (1) 


RESEARCH NEWS and COMMUNICATIONS 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. = 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, xs 


the enrollments in the high schools over 


nu period of vears, (2) the opportunities 
for training offered in these high schools, 
and (3) the occupational status of citi 
zens of the state together with an anal 
ysis of the high-school offerings in the 
light of these occupations. In the second 
part a more definite study of the problem, 
as indicated in the four questions listed 
below, will be undertaken: 

1. Are the pupils selecting the subjects 
suited to their interests and capacities? 

2. How well are they sueeeeding in 
the subjects selected by them? 

3. What assistance ean be given to 
pupils in making these selections? 

t. What changes should be made in 
our high-school offerings to serve better 
the pupils who attend? 

Part I of this study has been reported 
and much of the material for Part IT has 
been assembled. The completed report 
should be ready by the first of the vear. 

In the second project the cost per 
pupil for each subject in the elementary 
school and high school is being deter 
mined. In each instance costs will be 
ealeulated for one pupil-period and also 
for one pupil for an entire year of in 
struction in the subject. 

Studies completed during the past vea 
included the following: ‘‘ Average En 
rollment per Teacher during the Past 
Two Years’’; ‘‘ Qualified Unemployed 


Teachers in Delaware, Mareh, 19547’; 


Costs of One-Teacher, Two-Teacher and 


Graded Elementary Schools, 932-337" 
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** Distances Pupils Live from the Schools struction in Kentucky schools. One phase i 


They Now Attending’’; and of the plan involves a training perio a 8 
**Changes in Teaching Personnel, 1923- for all teachers on curriculum problems : rat 
19337". An effort is being made to complet nes 
The State Director of Research is R. a study whieh has to do with the prote S Pepartme 
L. Herbst. tion and management of school funds EB cs 
during the past five years. An intensiv I-bu 
Current Research Projects in Kentucky. study will be made of the safeguards set , s ld 
A year ago the Kentucky Edueational up for school funds. Preliminary checks ed 
Commission completed a survey of public have shown that the new financial ac : st 
education in Kentucky. This survey counting system inaugurated a year ag s James 
was generally thought of as dealing has accounted for the liquidation of a; t nfo 
primarily with the organization and ad- proximately one-third of the floating in 
ministration of public education in the debtedness of Kentucky school districts, Kesed 
broader sense of the terms. Since the Over one-half of the seventy odd schoo! Researe 
survey was completed, a revision of the districts finishing the year 1932-33 wit! Pubhie 
school laws has been enacted by the a deficit completed the year 1933-34 with routine 
General Assembly, and the State School a balance, cut 
Fund has been increased from approx- A new attendance set-up has been pro . YT rea 
imately four and one-half to approx- vided for Kentucky schools, and free ting ¢ 
imately nine million dollars. Toward textbooks have been made available for f isi 
the end of the survey, it became apparent children in the first four grades. A stud) grades 
that more time should be devoted to the is now under way to ascertain the in new 
problems of currienlum reorganization fluence of the improved attendance laws school 
and to the training, tenure, and place- and of the furnishing of textbooks on sched 
ment of teachers, the school attendance of children. Th 
The latter problem has received inten- A study is being planned through the parat 


sive study through the State Department 


of Edueation and the teacher-training 
agencies during the past several months, 
and within the near future there will be 


published a report on the training, tenure, 


and placement of Kentucky teachers. 
This report will show the need for a 
better codrdinated program of teacher 


training in the state. It will be pointed 


out also that emphasis should be placed 
I 


Division of Finance of the State Depart 
ment of Edueation to measure, in so fa 
as possible, the educational effects of th 
increased State School Fund. 
tally, this Fund must be 


teachers’ salaries. 


Ineiden 


used for 


An investigation of the retardation of 
pupils in all grades is being contemplate: 
This study will furnish evidence on thy 


placement and retardation of pupils st 


upon the quality rather than the quantity the various levels and in the rural an‘! | 
of the teaching personnel. urban areas, ile 
\ study looking toward a complete Considerable attention has been focuse:! _ 
program of curriculum reorganization has on school-district reorganization during 
been under way for approximately ten the past few vears. As a result of this s 
months. It is hoped that this investiga- effort, a number of consolidated schools a 
tion may be completed within the next have been established, and of the one e 
two years. One of the chief purposes hundred and twenty counties in Kentucky m 
of this program will be to improve in twenty are now complete county units 
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rogram has virtually come to a halt 
school-building program can be 
irated. The Division of School 
ngs and Grounds in the State 
Department of Edueation has under way 
es of investigations concerning the 
|-building needs of the various 
| districts in Kentucky. 
e direetor of research for the Ken- 
State Department of Education is 
es W. Cammack, Jr., who provided 


nformation given above. 


Research in Louisville—The Bureau of 
Research of the Louisville, Kentucky, 
Public Sehools is at present engaged in 
itine and special testing programs, 
wlucing and evaluating special types 
reading matter for slow classes, evalu- 
ting certain techniques in the supervision 
instruction in reading in the primary 

ules, work in sight-saving classes (a 
new departure for the local public 
schools), and a study of the salary 
schedule, 

The testing program consumes a com- 
paratively large part of the Bureau’s 

ne and effort. Certain group intelli- 
vence and achievement tests are routine 

certain grades each year. Results of 
ese tests are used for general diag- 
nostic purposes, as a partial guide in 
sectioning pupils, for comparative pur- 
poses, and to contribute to cumulative 
ase histories of individual pupils. In 
ddition, a large number of pupils are 
ested individually, the results being used 
is partial bases for diagnosis of partic- 
ilar difficulties and recommendation of 
emedial measures, 

The work with slow pupils in reading 
s a controlled experiment wherein com 
arable slow seventh-grade groups are 
eing provided with regular seventh 


‘rade material in literature classes (and 


may he extended to social sciences), 
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which is identical for the control and 
experimental groups, except that the 
vocabulary of the material for the ex- 
perimental groups is modified to what 
is known to be within the ability of the 
pupils in these groups to master. Pupils 
using the regular materials and the 
modified materials will be subjected to 
the same final tests in an effort to deter- 
mine whether it would be desirable to 
produce such modified materials on a 
large seale, 

The special program of supervision of 
reading in the primary grades is to be 
evaluated both on the basis of observation 
of the emphasis placed upon certain ob 
jectives and on study of results of stand 
ard tests administered to the pupils. 

The Bureau’s participation in the new- 
ly instituted work in sight-saving classes 
consists of aiding in devising suitable 
materials of instruction, and adapting 
instruments of measurement for proper 
evaluation of instruction in the classes. 

At the end of the 1929-1930 school 
vear the Board of Education found it 
necessary to suspend the operation of the 
salary schedule that was adopted in 1926. 
During the past year the Bureau was 
engaged in a study of the subject, and 
the work this year is a continuation of 
what has been done, pointing toward 
the submission of a schedule in time for 
adoption and operation in 1935-1956 

It is probable that the services of the 
Bureau will be used in connection with a 
ten-year building program, and it is 
possible that a study of non-promotion of 
pupils will be undertaken during the year. 

The director of research is W. T. Row 


land, Jr. 


Chicago Textbook Inventory.—In April, 


1934, the superintendent of schools as 
signed the responsibility for distribution 


of textbooks to the Bureau of Researeh 
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and Building Survey. Chieago furnishes 
The 
work involved the approval or disapproval 
of all or 


free textbooks to all pupils. new 


part of 1,500 textbook requisi 


tions, representing approximately 


million dollars of proposed expenditure. 
In re sponse to the seriousness of the new 
responsibility, eight clerical workers con 


gular 


two librarians, 


the 
Federal 
Administration clerks, 
the 


sisting of members of 


two re 


staff, and four 


kimergeney Relief 


were immediately assigned to text 


book work, and they have since continued 


to ive it praetieally their full-time 


Beeause the previous textbook inven 


tory, taken in September, 1935, showed 
unmistakable evidence of incompleteness, 


“i new was undertaken in June, 


14 The 


re} rinted, and 


inventory 


inventory books were revised, 


duplicate copies prov ide« 


school, and one for the 


one for the 
Bureau of Research and Building Survey ; 
old 


been only one 


there had copy of the 


inventory Provision was made for 


keeping the new inventory continuously 
ip-to-date revising a system = of 

nth eports of books received and 
hooks removed; the old inventory was 


out of date shortly niter it was completed. 


Instructions and procedures for taking 


the June, 1934, inventory were earefully 


worked t in advanee, and prior to the 
inventory 545,000 worn-out books were 
removed from the sehools to the ware 

tise Fourteen thousand teachers, 


clerks, and pring ipals co-operated 


in the huge 


undertaking, and nearly six 


million books were inventoried 

f the thor mel ness and 
of ti new inventory 1s the fact that the 
is reported 1.617.000 more books in 


ween nken of worn-out 


books and new books purchased het ween 
September 


and June 
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The new inventories have placed { ‘ 


purchase of textbooks on a much 


scientific basis. The approval or 4d 
proval of textbook requisitions has be: 
guided by the desire to avoid an excess 


number of textbooks at any school 


to have no shortage, to provide em 


books for the efficiency of instruction, 


to allow no waste in textbook funds. | n 
carrying out this plan, quotas have be ol 
established on a per pupil basis. | 

Don C, Rogers is director of the Bure: Res 


Research in Child Development at Yal 
{tlas of Infant 
This is 
Arnold Ges 

fn Atlas of Infant Behavior: 
atie Delineation of the Forms and Ea 
ITuman Patte 


illustrated by 


The compilation of An 
Be ha ior 


published in two volumes: 


has been completed. 
{ Syste 


Growth of Be havior 


3,200 action photographs 


in two volumes. Volume One: Normat : 

Series. (In collaboration with Hele 

Thompson and Catherine Strunk Am h 

truda), pp. 1-524. Volume Two: Nat 

ralistic Series In collaboration wit 

Alice V. Keliher, Franees L. Ig, an 

Jessie Jervis Carlson), pp. 525-922. (Nev 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1954 \ J 
peal 


pp. 
The 


ords of thy 


Atlas is based on the cinema re 


Photographie Library. A: 


ditions to these reeords are constant! t, 
being made in connection with normatiy wal 
and follow-up investigations. From tim: Ort 
to time these photographie materials ar " 
edited into scientific and educational films 
Five different subjects have been pul n\ 
lished in sound-seored versions as part ot! , 
the series known as the Yale Films of Bil 
Child Development, published in co 
Operation with Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Inc., New York 

Research studies now in progress in rl 
clude the following: nt 


‘ t 
Mes 

une, than in S te ne 
7 


ber, 1934] RESEARCH NEWS 
movements in infancy; body bal- 
in sitting and standing; strength 
luration of the grasp reflex (Henry 

lalverson ). 
metric studies of body behavior 

yrowth in infancy at five years of 
Helen Thompson). 

low-up studies of laughter and 

ng in preschool children; social be 
or of children in the Guidance Nurs- 
R. W. Washburn). 

Reading disabilities and the compen 
ry nature of certain special abilities 
M. Castner). 

liandedness in relation to head pos 
and arm activity; cinema analysis 

ostural behavior in early infancy 

Catherine Strunk Amatruda). 

Clinical and developmental studies of 
ivior aspects of feeding in infancy 
‘rances L. Ilg). 
rhe direetor of the Yale Clinie of 


kt Development is Arnold Gesell. 


Indian Children. 


mas R. Garth, professor ot ex peri- 


Intelligence of 


ntal psychology at the University of 
Denver, conducted during September an 

pedition to the Indians on the Jicarilla 
\pache Reservation at Dulee, New 
Mexieo; the Navajo Mission School at 

rmington, New Mexico; the United 
States Indian Schools at Toadlena, To 
atchie, and Crown Point, New Mexico; 
ind the Good Shepherd Mission, also an 
Orphan Asylum at Fort Defiance, Arizona. 

The purpose of the expedition was to 
see whether Indian children with white 
nvironment would test higher in terms 
f standard intelligence tests, such as the 
Binet, than the Indian child living in his 
native environment. 

Three types of children were tested: 
foster Indian, white sib, and Indian sib. 
The results indicate that as the environ 


nent of the Indian child becomes the 
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equal of the white child’s, his intelligence 
tends to become equal, and that the in 
telligence of the foster Indian child tends 
to be equal to that of his foster brothers 
and sisters. Forty children have been 
tested and it is hoped to increase this 
number as Indian children in white homes 
are discovered and to continue the study 
of them to their maturity. The expedi 
tion was made possible by a joint grant 
of the Social Science Research Council 


and the University of Denver. 


Study.—Meeting at 


Columbia University, 


Corre sponde nce 
Teachers College, 
in a three-day conference on supervised 
correspondence study high schools, 
edueators representing a seore of educa 
tional institutions organized a permanent 
body to be known as the National Con 
ference on Supervised Correspondence 
Study. Mitchell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Benton Harbor, Michigan, who 
pioneered in the introduction of super 
vised correspondence study in high schools 
in this country, was elected Chairman of 
the National Conference with authority 
to appoint committee to formulate and 
carry through a program. He appointed: 
Frank W. Cyr, Columbia University; W. 
H. Gaumnitz, U. S. Office of Education; 
J. O, Keller, Pennsylvania State College ; 
Ralph Newing, International Correspond 
ence Schools; James McKinney, The 
American School; A. A. Reed, University 
of Nebraska; and Paul Cressman, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Mich 

The purpose of the National Confer 
ence was defined in part as follows: ‘‘to 
facilitate an exchange of information 
relative to the methods and techniques 
for the satisfactory installation and sue 
cessful administration of a supervised 
correspondence study program.’’ 

It was stated at the conference that 
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adoption of the method of supervised 
correspondence study would enable small 
rural high schools to offer a richer and 
more varied curriculum. The member of 
the high-school staff who supervises the 
correspondence study need not necessarily 
possess any special knowledge of the 
subjects involved, since all lesson assign- 
ments are prepared and papers corrected 
at the correspondence center, 

The University of Nebraska has _ re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Foundation for 


the Advancement of Teaching two grants 


if $5,000 each for experimental and de 
velopmental work in supervised corre- 
spondence study. During the past school 
vear the University’s Extension Division, 
under the immediate direetion of Earl T. 
Platt, furnished supervised correspond 
ence study courses to approximately 100 
high schools in Nebraska and South 
Dakota. 


Pennsylvania Projects.—The Pennsyl- 
vania State Edueation Association has 
under way two studies: (1) the eeonomic 
status of the state and its ability to 


support edueation, (2 


investigation of 
“ more satisfactory unit of school admin- 
istration, being worked out codperatively 
with the State School Directors Associ- 
ation and the State Department of Publie 


Instruction. 


Publications of Kappa Delta Pi.— 
The Annual Lectureship Series of Kappa 
Delta Pi, an honor society in education, 
now includes: 

The Sources of a Science of Education, 
John Dewey. 

Learn or Perish, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 

The Excitement of Teaching, William 


Lyon Phelps. 


Education and the Social Crisis, 


William Heard Kilpatrick. 
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The Pursuit of Knowledge, Steph 
Leacock, 

Internationalism and Disarmament 
Mary E. Woolley. 

The Society’s biennial Research Series 
includes a volume entitled, Measuring th 
Outcomes of Teaching. 


Research in Arkansas.—Three major 
projects are under way in the Arkansas 
State Department of Education wit! 
which the Division of Information and 
Research is closely connected, in addition 
to the task of compiling the biennial! 
report of the department and other rou 
tine work of the office. The projects are: 

1. An FERA work project employing 
twenty-one people for sixteen weeks t 
study the educational deficiencies of th 
public elementary and high schools of 
the state. 

2. Collection and tabulation of data 
regarding need for Federal aid in som 
seven hundred school districts of the stat: 
and working out details of allotment 
such sid, 

5. Participation in the second year of 
the Arkansas Coéperative Program to 
Improve Instruction. 

The FERA project offers to the 
Division an opportunity to obtain an 
accurate statistical picture of the various 
personnel, instructional, and financial 
elements of the state schools. It will give 
an aecurate index of the various factors 
regarding pupils and teachers, \ 
statement of the actual financial con 
dition of the schools is being developed. 
with particular attention being given to 
the bonded indebtedness, current in 
debtedness, and the amount of outstand 
ing registered warrants. 

The material obtained in the study will 
serve as a source of information for 
members of the legislature in their in 
vestigation of the needs of the schools. 
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tudy will be summarized in the 
il report of this department ani 
information in regard to school 
edness will be published in the 


Serice troller’s report. 


the inticipation of forthcoming Federal 
e Division in coéperation with the 
sion of School Law and Finance 
ned preliminary reports of needs 
‘ederal aid. Analysis and tabulation 
ese reports indicated that 149 schools 
e state lacked sufficient funds to 
school for a single day. A total of 
ther districts indicated a need for 
for 86 days to keep their schools 
for an average term of 155 days. 
rhe Division, at the present, is antic 
ting the task of participating in the 
tment of aid and in earrying out all 


liminary negotiations regarding same. 


One of the most important under 
ngs in many years in Arkansas 
lueational cireles is the four-year Co 
rative Program to Improve Instruc 
Directed by the Division of Re- 
reh and Surveys of Peabody College, 
Program entered its second year 
s fall. Following a vear’s study of the 
rriculum and the organization of in 
tion by some 7000 teachers, the com 
tees have prepared bulletin on 
wedures in Production of Curriculum 
ferials. Employing the ‘‘social fune 


ns technique’’ in defining the scope of 
curriculum, developed by H. L. Cas 
ell and Doak S. Campbell of Peabody, 
program will proceed into a year’s 
«luetion of experimental curriculum 
iterials. These materials will be assim 
tel and reproduced in an_ experi 
ntal course of study for try-out during 
third year of the program. Selection 
d organization of these materials into 
state course of study will be a feature 


the fourth year’s program. 
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Crawford Greene is Director of the 


Division of Information and Research. 


Curriculum Revision in Texas.—The 
Textbook Department of the State of 
Texas is maintained by an ad valorem tax 
provided for in an amendment to the 
Constitution. Up until the year 1933, 
this Department had functioned solely as 
a distributor of state adopted texts to 
publie schools, At the beginning of the 
year 1933, the State Board of Education 
provided that the Director of the Text 
book Department should, also, work with 
committees from the State Teachers 
Association and the State Board of Edu 
cation for the purpose of revising the 
curriculum, 

An Executive Committee was organ 
ized consisting of the Chairman of the 
Texas Curriculum Revision Commission, 
the President of the Texas State Teachers 
Association, a representative of the State 
Board of Edueation, and the Director of 
Curriculum and Textbooks in the State 
Department, These four chose as Gen 
eral Consultant Fred C. Ayer of the 
University of Texas, making the five 
members of the Executive Committee. 

On January 1, 1934, the Director of 
Curriculum and Textbooks resigned, and 
his successor was not appointed until the 
first of June, 1934. Work was definitely 
started at that time to formulate a pro 
gram, During the summer of 1934, 
Orientation courses on the curriculum 
were offered in all the senior colleges with 
the syllabus prepared by Dr. Ayer serving 
as the outline. Curriculum conferences 
were held in the University of Texas and 
other senior institutions. 

The Program for the Four-Year Re 
vision Movement follows: 

During 1934-1935, teachers all over the 
State will meet in local study groups and 


district gatherings for orientation study 
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with a Handbook for Curriculum Study 
prepared by the Director serving as a 
guide. During this year, also, courses 
will be offered by the University and 
senior colleges, both in residenee and by 
extension, 

During 1935-1936, the teachers will be 
working by committees on production. 
Units, activities, and courses will be sent 
to the Executive Committee for examina- 
tion and placing in the form of tentative 
eourses of study. 

During the following year, 1936-1937, 
the tentative courses will be tried out in 
selected schools and revisions proposed 
by those using them and observing their 
use in the sehool. 

During the year 1937-1938, the revised 
courses will be installed in all schools 
where sufficient progress has been made. 

This program is blocked out by vears. 
It is understood, however, that the work 
of one year may be extended over a much 
greater period and that there may be 
overlapping of various phases. It is, also, 
understood by those in charge of the pro 
gram that modifications will be made 
freely, as it seems advisable to change 
the procedure. A final outcome of the 
movement is the setting up of a per 
manent curriculum organization in the 
State Department of Education. 

W. A. Stigler is Direetor of Curriecu 


lum and Textbooks, 


Vew Journal.—tThe Social Frontier, 
edited by George S. Counts of Columbia, 
is scheduled to make its first appearance 
in October, 1954. The journal proposes 
to deal with the ‘‘whole complex of 
American eulture,’’ as it relates to edu 
eation, through editorial comments, in 
terpretations of the arts, articles by dis 
tinguished thinkers, tentative programs 
for professional action, symposia de- 


voted to crucial educational problems, re 


| Vol. g Vo 


views (books, pamphlets, magazines), a 
significant items from press, pl: 
and microphone. W. H. Kilpatrick 


chairman of the board of directors 


Nation-Wide Study of English Usa, 

The report of a nation-wide stud) 
English usage, directed by I 
O’Rourke, is now available under t¢| 
title, Rebuilding the English Usaae 
riculum to Insure Greater Mastery « 
Essentials. 


This study was begun in 1930 under t! 


sponsorship of the Psychological Corp 


ation. It has subsequently been sup; 


ed by grants to the Psychological 
poration from the Carnegie Corpora 
of New York through the Carneg 
Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. During the past two 

it has been conducted by the Ps) 
logical Institute which is affiliated t 
the Psychological Corporation of Was 
ington, D. 

The study was designed to accomplis 
the following purposes: 

(1) To provide essential data for 
vision of courses of study in Englis! 
usage. 

(2) To effect an acceptable and pm» 
tical classification of phases of usag 
indicating those which are of major 
portance, those which are less important 
and those which are least important, 

3) To determine the sequence 
which prineiples of usage should 
taught in order to meet the needs 
pupils at successive levels, and in ord 
to facilitate mastery of usage. 

To make ai study of teachi 
methods and determine the most effecti 
procedures for mastering each phase 
usage, 
5) To assist teachers in analyzin 
thoroughly and quickly the needs of ir 


dividual pupils and of classes. 
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lo enable teachers, supervisors, 
ils, and superintendents to make 


application of research find 


e the coéperative program in 
sh will be devoted largely to studies 
ching methods during the years 
1938, the tests in English usage, 
and voeabulary, upon which 
wide norms have been established, 
available for testing, remedial, 

search programs. 
ring the current year the Psycho 
al Institute is conducting also a spe- 
study of the problems of English 
most frequently encountered among 
freshmen. Universities, junior 
ves, and normal sehools are cooperat 

| this study. 

Schools which wish to coéperate in the 
am may correspond with the Psy 


logieal Institute at Washington, D.C. 


Research in Elementary Enalish.—Two 
search studies of interest to teachers 
supervisors of elementary English 
now available through the publica 
s of the National Conference on Re 
rch in Elementary Sehool English. 
‘he first is a survey of the research 
gram in elementary language at the 
versity of Towa, reported by Harry 
Greene, who diseusses the objectives, 
means and methods, and the actual 
jeets completed, underway, and con 
nplated. 
\ seeond bulletin is a critieal summary 
selected research in elementary school 
position, language, and grammar, 
repared by W. S. Guiler and FE. A. 
Retts. Thirty-five studies are critically 
ulvzed to determine the nature of the 
tudv, the problems, the limitations, the 
ocedures, and the speeifie findings and 
nelusions. The introduction lists the 


teria emploved in the selection of the 


studies, and gives a valuable list of de 
ficiencies revealed in present research 
in elementary language. 

Copies of these bulletins may be se 
eured from C. Certain, Secretary, 6505 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, 


at 50 cents each. 


Guides to Various Fields of Educa 
tional Literature.—The series of guides 
to different phases of the professional 
literature in education, initiated by 
Carter Alexander, Library Professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has resulted to date in the publication 
of four such aids: 

Cook, P. A. W. ‘A Guide to Literature 
on Negro Edueation,’’ Teachers Col 
lege Record, XXXIV (May, 1955 
671-77. 

Dech, Alan O. ‘‘A Guide to the Litera 
ture of the Currieulum,’’ Teachers Col 
lege Record, XXXV (February, 1954), 
107-14. 

Laneaster, John H. ‘fA Guide to the 
Literature on the Edueation of Teach 
ers,’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XIX (May, 1933), 365-72. 

Manske, Arthur C., and Alexander, Car 
ter. ‘‘Guide to Literature on Seeon 
dary Edueation,’’ School Review, 
XLIT (May, 1934 
\ guide on the literature of penal 


368-81, 


edueation, by D. Ross Pugmire, has been 
mimeographed by Governor Lehman’s 
Prison Edueation Commission of New 
York State. One on ‘‘ How to Find the 
School Law,’’ by W. L. Coffey, is almost 
ready for publication. Other guides on 
occupations, Catholic edueation, music 


edueation, commercial edueation, health 


and physical education, and swimming, 


are under way. 


Professor Alexander will he olad to 


or 


henr of similar projects completed 


under wav in other parts of the country. 
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There is so much work involved in pre- 
paring a good guide in any field that 
there should not be unnecessary dupli- 
eation of effort. 


Yearbook on the Abilities of the Ne- 
gqro.—The July, 1934, number of the 
Journal of Negro Education is a year- 
hook on The Physical and Mental Abil- 
ities of the American Negro. This is 
the third yearbook on some phase of 
Negro edueation, published as a number 
of the same Journal. The volume is in 
the main a careful review of the lit 
erature and evidence relating to racial 
differences with especial reference to 
physical and mental traits of the white 
and Negro races. Among the contrib 
utors to the vearbook are Garth of Den- 
ver, Peterson of Peabody, Pintner of 
Columbia, Freeman of Chieago, and 


Dearborn of Harvard. 


Changes in the Phi Delta Kappan. 
Phi Delta Kappa, national educational 
fraternity with a total enrollment of 
17,547 members, is considering certain 
changes in its official organ, the Phi 
Delta Kappan, in order to inerease its 
isefulness to the field of edueation. The 
changes contemplated inelude proposals 
that the magazine beeome a publica 
tion of eritieal evaluation and eduea 
tional news as well as a house organ, 
that it be published bi-weekly during the 
school vear twenty issues per year), 
that it be supplied to non-fraternity mem 
hers at a subseription price, and that 
the name he changed to Modern Edu- 
cation { Journal of Critical FEvalua 
tion At one time it was thought that 
School and Society might become a pub 
lication of the fraternity, but such plans 


did not materialize 


Lists of Texrthooks, 1931 The So 


cietv for Curriculum Studv has made 
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available in its News Bulletin (min, 
ographed), edited by Henry Hara; 

Western Reserve, lists of school tex 
hooks published during 1931-33. | 
elementary list appears in the Februa 
12, 1934, number and the secondar 
and junior college lists in the April 9 
1934, number. The texts (120 eleme 
tary and 1057 secondary and junior co! 
lege) are elassified by school subjects 
M. E. Herriott of the Los Angeles Cit, 
Schools was chairman of the committe: 


which made the compilation. 


Research in Australia.—Recent publi 
eations of the Australian Couneil for 
Edueational Research are as follows: 
No. 17, Intelligence and Scholastic At 

tainment, by H. T. Parker. 

No. 18, Comments on Education in TU. 8 
A. and Victoria, by J. G. Cannon. 
No. 19, English in Australia, by E. G 

Biaggini. 

No. 20. An Australian Looks at America 
Schools, by C. R. MeRae. 

No. 21, The Standardization of an Aus 
tralian Arithmetic Test, by K. 8. Cun 
ningham and W. T. Price. 

No, 22, Comparative Intelligence of En: 
lish, American, and Australian Chil 
dren. 

No. 25, The Teaching of History and 
Civics in Victorian Secondary Schools. 


by Alice Hoy and W. D. Forsyth. 


Research in New Zealand.—<As the re 
sult of a subsidy from the Carnegie Cor 
poration of New York, a Couneil fo: 
Edueational Research similar to that or 
ganized in Australia has been established 
in New Zealand. The president of th 
new Council is Professor T. A. Hunter ot 
Vietoria University College, Wellington, 
and the chief executive officer is Dr. C 
kh. Beeby of Canterbury College, Univer 
sity of New Zealand, Christehurch. 
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\ er, 1984] RESEARCH NEWS 
arch in Ohio—A mimeographed 
under date of June, 1934, con 

list of the investigations (com 
and under way) and publications 
nbers of the Research Department 
Ohio Edueation Association. The 
et was edited by and may be se- 
d from Josephine Mac Latechy of 


0 State University. 


P,rsonnel Research.—Herbert A. Toops, 
Ohio State University, has completed the 
pilation and indexing of 1500 person- 
questions for college entrants. All 
ssible questions obtained from hun- 
ds of record forms and other sources 
e been classified in some forty indices, 
the questions have been rewritten in 
jective form. The next task is to have 
ese judged for usefulness by various 
aching, supervising, administrative and 
incillary persons, looking toward the 
selection of the most generally useful 
iestions. The Ohio Colleges have agreed 
to adopt a uniform College Entrance 
lank, the product of the final selection, 
d to apply the blank to all high school 
ors of the state, irrespective of col- 
ege-going intention, with a view to an- 
vzing the traits and talents of those 
who do not go to college as well as of 
those who do. 
Professor Toops has recently devised 
straightforward methods of coding test 
files and multiple-choice test responses. 
\ny pattern of answer key has a definite 
vle number, as does every possible pat- 
n of test response. For any given pat- 
ern of test response made by one person, 
there is for each of the possible answet 
eys a definite probable college success, 
nd probable college persistence predic 
on. Aeeordingly, if a feasible method 
f determining the code number of a 


estee’s response can be found, the test 


in be instantly seored by looking up the 
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code number of the response in a code 
book: or, better still, yield the predic 
tions directly. 

The same investigator has completed an 
1100 page manuscript on ‘‘ Question 
naires, Standard Codes, and Hollerith 


Machines.’’ 


Pennsylvania State Graduate Ab 
stracts.—Pennsylvania State College em 
ploys a unique scheme for making avail- 
able summaries of its graduate theses 
and studies in edueation. The plan is to 
reproduce the abstracts by a process 
which reduces greatly the size of the 
type and therefore the space needed to 
a corresponding degree, making necessary 


the use of a reading glass. 


Statistical Slide Rule—It is now 
claimed that the statistician, particularly 
in the fields of education and psychology, 
may be on a parity with the engineer 
when it comes to facilitating computa 
tion. A study by E. R. Enlow at Pea- 
body College for Teachers has resulted 
in the production of a ealeulating 
slide rule adapted to the statistical 
ecaleulations of education and psy 
chology. This statistical slide rule, 
models of which have been produced by 
Keuffel and Esser Company, is said to be 
comparable with the engineer’s log log 
duplex in versatility and number of 
seales. An abstract of the study, with 
cuts of both faces of the statistical slide 
rule, appears in the July, 1934, issue of 
the Peabody Journal of Education. This 
abstract gives a description of the seales 
and summarizes the research done in 
attempting a tentative evaluation of the 


rule. 


Foreiqn - Language Assemblies. A 


study now in progress has as its objec 
tive a published collection of tried ma 


terial for the use of classical and modern 
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foreign-language teachers in assemblies, 


auditoriums, and other entertainment 


projects. Those who have entertainment 
programs in this field, such as especially 
successful plays, pageants, dances, or 
musie are invited to correspond with or 
to send manuscripts to Lillian Duell, 42 
Fire Island Avenue, Babylon, New York, 
or to Arthur Minton, 2 


Brooklyn, New York. 


Grace Court, 


Child Research ‘linie.—One of the 
Child Research Clinie, 
Woods Schools of 
Pennsylvania, make 


on data col 


purposes of the 
established by the 
Langhorne, is to 
available conelusions based 
leeted by the Woods Schools during their 
There 


are available many ease records accumu 


twenty vears of work in the field. 
lated over this long period of activity. 
The material covers this experience of 
dealing with 600 
children of all age 


twenty vears in over 


groups and classi 


fientions, 


Specialization in Child De velopme nt at 
Chicago.—The University of Chicago has 
recently set up an organization to provide 
for specialization in child development 
level of the Ph.D. The plan fur 


background of 


nut the 


nishes a general instruc 
contributing 


child 


and biology, 


tion in the basic sciences 


to an understanding of 


develop 


ment, such as psychology 
institutions which ex 
child’s 


as the school and the 


and of the social 


ert the chief influence on the 


dey elopment . such 


family. It also provides the opportunity 


for specialization and research in any 


aspect of development, such as physical 


growth, mental growth, behavior, nu 


trition, education, the influence of social 


fuetors, heredity and environment, ete. 


For the present, the programs of in 
struction and research are organized and 


the Department of Edu 


supervised bv 
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eation in coéperation with the Universit tol 
Committee on Child Development. tor 
department accepts programs of wor at 
planned and earried out in each cas uN 
. 1? 
with the supervision of a special commit 
at 


tee, which include appropriate courses | 


any department of the university. Depart 


mental requirements have been modifi lue 
in the ease of students of child develo; In 
ment to make possible the inclusion 
this work from other departments.  T! Fi 
committee which supervises the student's 
program includes a representative of t! O 
Department of Education, the Committe: e 
on Child Development, and the depart f. 4 
ment in which the student’s research lies g. F 
The University of Chicago has for a 
some time been provided with a co © 
siderable list of courses of instructior h. * 
in this area, facilities for research, and |, Is} 
laboratory schools, ineluding a_ sei vo: 
for problem children. It now has thy velo 
machinery by which these facilities nig 
he more effectively utilized by the student our 
who wishes to specialize in child devel 5. Wh 
ment than was formerly the case. the 
is 

V'se of Leisure Time.—At one of the co 
sen 


February meetings of the Ameriean Ed 


eational Research Association a round 
tuble group, with Edgar Dale of O _ 
State University as leader, diseusse:! 
‘*What Changes are Needed in Edu 7. Ts 
tion in Order to Insure Power to Us th 
Well the Leisure Time That Assured = 
Is Increasing for All?’’ The following he 
problems served as a basis for the d 1Z 
eussion : 
u 


1. What definition shall we accept 


the term ‘‘leisure’’—is the Webst: = 


definition satisfactory? ‘‘freedo 
or opportunity afforded by exem t 
tion from occupation or business 
time free from employment.’’ . 

2. Do we now have adequate experimet 
‘ 


tal evidence to indicate those re 


1934) 


tional activities which are satis- 
tory for leisure time? If not, 
t is the nature of the research 


it should be eonduected in this 


at are the criteria of satisfac- 
v leisure time pursuits? Of what 
lue are the following criteria? 
Intellectual quality of experience. 
Possibility of continuity. 
Financial cost. 
Flexibility. 
Opportunity for group experi- 
ence, 
f. Maturity level. 
Emotional effect—e.g., relax- 
ation, refreshment, stimulation, 
ete. 
Social effects. 
Is it desirable for research workers 
to spend a great deal of time de 
veloping valid and reliable tech 
niques by means of which to discover 
current recreational interests? 
What is the nature and extent of 
the guidance function of the schooi 
as far as leisure activities are con 
cerned? What contribution ean re 
search make at this point? 
What valid measures of interest are 
now available? What others should 
he developed ? 
Is it desirable to make a survey of 
the recreational resources of a com 
munity? In what form should this 
he made available? How popular- 
ized—radio, newspapers, ete? 
What examination of the curric 
ulum should be made from the point 
of view of interests? 
Would a survey of the interests of 
teachers be helpful? Should a 
study be made of the effect of a 
tencher’s interest on those of het 
pupils? 
Should we make a study of the 
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methods used to promote interests 
in reereational activities in the va 
rious schools which seem to be satis 
factorily caring for this problem? 

11. Should research determine the value 
of activities in terms of duration, 
e. g., What interests last over a period 
of years, which die out rapidly? 
How could other criteria be de 
termined to test the worthwhileness 
of an activity? 

12. Would a comparison of the relative 
enjoyment of physical and mental ac 
tivities be of value? Would studies 
of the best methods of developing 
co-ordination be desirable? 

13. To what degree should recreational 
problems be studied in the context 
of community life? Should we in 
our research on leisure time activities 
place great emphasis on economic, 
political, and sociological factors 
affecting group life in the com 
munity? 

14. To what extent can research in this 
field be a ecodperative endeavor of 
individuals and groups in widely 
separated communities? 

Pertinent comments made by members 
of the group are the following: 

‘“In college a student learns the habit 
of postponing the things he would enjoy 
doing most.’’ 

‘*Similarity of requirements for all 
pupils makes the interchange of indi 
vidual experiences less a characteristic 
of American elassrooms than it should 
rightfully be.’’ 

‘“Many of our leisure fime activities 
including the Seouts and the Campfire 
girls recruit their participants too 
largely from the upper economic levels.’* 

‘‘The tremendous popularity of typ 
ing as an adult education pursuit is an 
indieation of the backwardness of our 


programs for adults.’’ 
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**One profound shift in teaching 
method is aiming to develop a continuing 
taste or preference for a certain field 
instead of aiming to develop skills or in 
formation.’’ 

‘*The leisure-time activities of teachers 
pitifully 


themselves are inadequate. 


How ean they instruct 


others in this field?’’ 


satisfactorily 


**One of the pressing leisure-time needs 
of children and youth is guidance in the 
selection and evaluation of radio and 


motion picture programs.’’ 


1935 Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

Recognizing the important part which 
materials play in any program of educa- 
tion, and the handicaps resulting from 
inadequate or unbalaneed provision of 
such aids, the Department of Supervisors 
Instruction of the 
N.E.A. has selected ‘‘Materials of In 


struction’’ as the theme of its 1935 vear 


and Directors of 


hook. The vearbook is designed to serve 
the Department and all others concerned 
with the promotion of modern programs 
of edueation. 

It is planned to inelude analysis of the 
services materials render in a modern 
educational program; criteria, either 
compiled from prior studies or developed 
<pecifieally for this vearbook ; 


practice, both 


reports of 
trends and selected su 
critical review of current 


perior Cuses; 


recommendations: digests of previous 
studies, in eases where need for avail 
annotated short lists 


ability justifies; 


of materials for various purposes, 


authenticated and supported; and bibli 
ographies, 

The seope contemplated ineludes ma- 
terials for the various aspects of the 
curriculum, both elementary and second 
ary, and also for child study and child 


accounting. Especial consideration will 


be given to the place and service of hooks 
There will be a 


trentment of the materials of education 


in modern edueation. 
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provided by the loeal environment. Ry 


the library and the museum will be 
fically diseussed. 

In addition to general provisions f 
all aspects of instruction, there w 
consideration of adaptations to meet 
dividual and local needs, such as differ 
ences between schools, children, teachers 
and communities; type situations, sy 


as large and small classes, city 
country schools; and different plans 
school organization or methods of j 


struction. Desirable modifications 


school buildings and grounds will \y 
treated as material conditions of desire 
adaptations, and the discussions 
standard texts will be concerned wit! 
their service and selection for purposes of 
child study and individualization. 

Another section of the yearbook is 
planned to deal with the administrati 
and management of materials, including 
the part of administrator, supervisor, 
teacher, and child therein, with especial 
consideration of the relation of the super 
visor to the whole situation. 

The committee in charge of the yea 
book ineludes the 
Mildred English, Assistant Superinte: 

dent of Schools, Raleigh, N. C. 

Helen H. Heyl, State Supervisor of Rural 

Schools, Albany, N. Y. 

Ernest Horn, State University of Tow 


following members 


lowa City. 

James F. Hosic, Teachers College, Colu 
bia University, New York. 

Helen M. Reynolds, Kinder 
garten-Primary Grades, Seattle, Was! 

Margaret M. Smith, Ebert 
School, Denver, Col. 

Mayeie Southall, Peabody College fi 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers Colleg 


Director 


Principal 


Columbia University, New York. 
Willis L. Uhl, School of Education, Uni 

versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash 
Fannie W. College 

Columbia University, New York, Chai: 


Dunn, Teachers 


man. 
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UNITS OF STUDY IN RELATION TO USE AND 
UNDERSTANDING 


By Grorce A. Brown, Bloomington, Illinois 


(ne following story of the use of unit values for the digit, or finger 
numbers, to express the measure of any and all magnitudes in terms of 
decimal system of numbers, is given to illustrate the appeal to the 
mind of the child or adult of an understanding in relation to the use of 
the study unit which is to be mastered. 
Two specific requirements which must be met in presenting such a 
unit are: (1) an attractive use of language that the pupils ean read 
with their minds always reaching ahead for each succeeding idea, and 
”) a presentation of the needs and uses of facts and operations by simple 
and, when possible, concrete situations, in a way to lead directly to the 
immediate need and use in the student situation. 
Such a unit is a direct appeal to the thinking mind. The pupils, 
therefore, should first have the opportunity to read the unit through 
and to make some use of its understanding before the unit is taken up 
for class discussion and the values and uses extended and skill in use 
developed. 


Note: Readers interested in a use of such material should write to the author. 


fO USE THE ZERO SO THAT NUMBER OPERATIONS CAN BE 
CARRIED TO ANY NUMBER OF PLACES 


Read the following story about the puzzling problem of how to count. 
Be sure you find the word or words that solved the puzzle. At the end 
of each paragraph you are asked to mark some word or words in the 
paragraph. This will help you to solve the puzzle. 

Ages ago, only a few persons could count more than ‘five. They 
counted five on their five fingers just as some children do today. A 


very wise man made a counting frame with rods across the frame and 
ittons on the rods, as you see in the picture. You also see a piece of 

the frame running across the rods. On each of the rods, you see two 

buttons of the short part above the cross-piece and five buttons below 
cross-piece. 


1. Underline the word in the paragraph above which tells how many 


ittons are on the short part of each rod. 
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COUNTING FRAME 


To count on this frame, each of the five buttons on the bottom part 
of the rod counts as one unit; and each of the two buttons on the top 
part counts as five of the one-unit buttons. The five bottom buttons ar 
used to keep the count just as vou might use vour five fingers. The two 
top buttons keep the record for the fingers of two hands, or ten units. 

2. Underline the word in the above paragraph that tells how many 
units are counted by each one of the two buttons on the top part of a 
rod, 


The wise man made the frame so that each rod would count ten units 
and he gave a name to each red. The first rod on the right side of th 
frame he called ‘‘the one’s rod.’’ This means that each button on the 
bottom part of this rod is the measure of one of the things counted 
Perhaps pennies were to be eounted, or dollars; or perhaps feet, 01 
miles. Whatever was to be counted, a button on the bottom part of this 
first rod counted one, and when the second button of the two above the 
Cross piece the five-unit button) was used, 10 of these things had bee: 


counted. 


3. Underline the words that name the first rod. (It is underlined 


The wise man named the seeond rod ‘‘the ten’s red.’’ Each of th 
five bottom buttons on this rod measured a unit as large as ten units 
on ‘‘the one’s rod.’” When the second button of the two above the cross 
piece was used, ten of the ten’s units were counted. These ten units 
of course, measured 100 of the ‘‘one’s’’ unit. If pennies were counted 
the seeond red counted dimes, and counted up to one dollar. 

$. Underline the word that tells how many units on ‘the owe’s rod’ 


are measured by one unit on *‘the ten’s red.’’ 


The third rod on the frame could be ealled the dollar’s rod, if only 
pennies were to be counted. The wise man called the third rod ‘‘the 
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ed’s rod.’’ and each of the five bottom buttons on it eounted a 
me hundred times as large as the unit one on ‘‘the one’s rod.’’ 
How many units on ‘‘the ten’s rod’’ are measured by one unit 


the hundred’s rod’’?) Answer........ 


ie fourth rod was ealled ‘‘the thousand’s rod’’ and each of the five 
ms on it counted a unit one thousand times as large as the unit one 
on ‘‘the one’s rod.”’ 
6. Write a name for the fifth rod on the frame. . 


Another wise man, who lived not so very long ago, made the plan 
writing numbers as we write them today. This wise man used zeros 
to take the place of the rods. A number of ten units was written as 
in the ten’s place, thus: 10. The zero in the number 10 marks the 


one’s place. You may think of the zero, ‘‘0,’’ as the rod for the one’s 

its. It has the shape of the end of a round rod as you look down 
upon it. 

Write the number one million one-hundred-one thousand one 


The zero cirele does not mean ‘‘nothing.’’ It means that the unit 
number before it has ten of the measuring units of the place (or rod, or 
column) in whieh the ‘‘0’’ is written. The number 20 means, ten times 
two. It means that the measuring unit, the ‘‘1,’’ for the figure before the 
ero is a unit measured by ten of the measuring wnits of the place filled 
hy 

8. In the number 1,101,101, each figure ‘‘1’’ stands for a different 
init as: 1 million, 1 hundred thousand, 1 thousand, 1 hundred, and 1 
hing. When figures naming more units than one are used, such as 
2,304,506, the figure in each place names the number of units for that 
place. Underline the two words in the last paragraph which tell what 

‘1’’ always is when it names one of the buttons on the lower part 
of any rod in the counting frame, or when it is used in writing any 


number such as you wrote above. 


THE ZERO USED TO KEEP NUMBER DIGITS IN THE COLUMN OR PLACE 
WHICH NAMES THEIR UNIT MEASURE 
Sample: Write and add the numbers nine, ten, 
and eleven in column form so that the digits 9, 1, 


and 3 will each be in the right place 


9 — 9 in one’s place 

10 1 in ten’s place 

11 1 in ten’s and 1 in one’s place 
30 3 in ten’s place. 3x 10 = 30 
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Name the unit value for each digit in the following examples 


1. Write nineteen, twenty, and 8. Find the difference betweey 
twenty-one in column = form 212 and 103. 
and add. 


2. Write forty-seven, fifty. and 9. Multiply 1075 by 8. 
eight in column form and add. 


3. Add: 20 + 30 + 50. 10. Divide 504 by 4. 


4. Subtract 52 from 302. and 11. Divide 70 by 7 


then subtract 40 from the re- 
mainder. 


5. Multiply 405 by 21. 12. Multiply 70 by 6. 


6. Multiply 8X 5. 13. Multiply 400 by 40. 


7. Add 204 to 105. 14. Multiply 2037 by 1204. 
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